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Qurecced and CHROMALOX 
give you the Right Heater 


for 
every comfort heating need 


FORCED 
HOT AIR 


Forced circulation warm air avoids drafts, pro- 
Yides even temperature with minimum stratifica- 
fion. Thermostatic control permits temperature 
regulation. 


r MODELS » 1/2 to 100 NE 


Wi Many winter heating problems can easily be avoided with 
the proper use of electric heat and the right type of electric heater. 


Wi A small Chromalox Radiant Heater, for instance, can be more 
effective than any other heater in a drafty spot like a loading 
dock or a large poorly insulated plant room. 


MM An inexpensive Chromalox Convection Heater often provides 
just enough extra heat to make many smaller rooms inhabitable 
on the coldest day. 


" HEAT 


“Notural flow of air over heated Bisconn pro- 
me ccoaete circulation for small area heating. 


16 MBS * V4 to3 KILOWATTS. 


Mi Or quiet, blower-type Chromalox heaters can be brought in 
to do the largest of heating jobs. Many buildings are being 
heated by standard duct-type electric heaters inserted in air 
conditioning ducts. 


i 
i 


HEAT 


Radiant heat travels through air Jike sunlight and 
Warms the worker but not the surrounding air. 
ost economical and effective in many unheated - 
and open areas. 


S MODELS + 2,21 and 4 FT. 


MM Here are just a few of industry's largest selection of electric 
comfort heating equipment. They're ready now to help you solve 
your heating problems quickly, easily, and economically, too. 


THE 
RIGHT 
HEATER 


75 MODELS 


Floor, Wall, Ceiling 
& Duct Types 
% to 100 KILOWATTS 


WHEN YOU NEED HEAT FOR ANY JOB CALL ENGLEWOOD, 


EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


ROCKFORD SOUTH BEND GARY 


i CHICAGO 
_ #5801 S. HALSTED ST. 124 N. FIRST ST. 325 N. LAFAYETTE BLVD. 4172 BROADWAY 
__ ENGLEWOOD 4-7500 DIAL 3-5441 DIAL 3-8233 DIAL 4-9441 


de beaks 


NATION’S 
FASTEST 
AIRLINER 


TO ALL THESE 
CITIES! 


WEST 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


EAST 
NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON 
DETROIT 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
HARTFORD— 
SPRINGFIELD 


Call Financial 6-5700 or an authorized 
travel agent. 
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statistics of... 


Chicago Business 


Sept. 1954 
Building “permits 32s sett 996 
Cost = 3 eS ee ae $ 21,688,000 
Contracts awarded on building projects, 
Cook. County 22S See 2,115 
Cost 59,604,000 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 
Real’ éstates transfers ee ee 8,636 
Consideration \.= = = 5 5,238,366 
Bank cleatings<==4 2 See _$ 4,044,991,567 
Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District_______$21,778,000,000 
Chicago only == 2 _____-.$11,222,075,000 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: ____ 
Number of shares traded___......-_»_»_=SSS 1,665,000 
Market value of shares traded______-$ 56,650,569 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area_ 866,066 
Air express shipments, Chicago area_____. 65,885 
L.C.L. merchandise cars...» = 18,402 
Electric power production, kwh... 1,401,078,000 
Industrial gas sales, therms.....____ S, 11,218,081 
Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority lines: 
Surface division. —o22 = eS 43,067,951 
Rapid transit division —._-__»_ 8,931,871 
Postal ‘receipts; = aie tS Fa: 12,661,161 
Air passengers: 
ATTA VAS en 2 Pee eae 2 336,279 
Departures 2... ee Se 350,073 
Consumers’ Price Index (1947-49 — 100)_.. 117.4 
Receipts of salable livestock .___ = 405,919 
Families on relief rolls; 
Cook County ers, eee 22,916 
Other Illinois counties... =: 15,054 


December, 1954, Tax Calendar 


Date Due 


August 1954 Sept. 19 

1,111 q 

$ 20,980,650 $ 16,490, 
2,135 2,41 

$ 55,765,000 $ 47,834, 
8,903 7 

$ 6,038,522 $ 4,593, 


$ 4,036,414,570 


$ 3,946,419,% 


$22,234,000,000 $22,715,000, 
$11,261,719,000 $11,484,972,10 
1,732,000 1,131, 

$ 57,583,594 $ 36,340, 
$32,506 957,8 
58,091 63, 

18,203 19,. 
1,422,091,000 ‘1,381,847, 
10,512,877 13,137,, 
41,199,138 45,788, | 
8,951,056 8,905,,! 

$ 11,257,396 $ 12,151,) 
338,334 307,; 
344,874 319,, 

117.7 1) 

384,535 387 
22,271 16,, 

14,823 11, 


15 


15 


15 


31 


31 


Tax 


If total O.A.B. taxes (employer and employe) plus 
income tax withheld in previous month exceeds $100, 
pay amount to 


Fourth installment (5%) of 1953 Federal Income Tax 
by Corporations 


Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and pay- 
ment for month of November 


Secure motor vehicle licenses for passenger cars and 
trucks for 1955 


Chicago concerns secure city vehicle licenses for 1955 


Returnable to 


Authorized Deposit 


District Director off 
Internal Revenue 


Director of Rey 
(I11.) 


Secretary of State 


City Collector 
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In_gauging the chances 
of avoiding another 
major depression, 
many persons assign 
great importance to the determina- 
tion of the federal government, 
backed up by its vast spending pow- 
er, to keep the country prosperous. 
Not so with economist Murray 
Shields. His article’ (page 13) says 
the brightest long-term factor is a 
rolling revolution in productive 
technology. 


in this 


ESSUC 2 


On page 18 Theodore V. Houser, 
chairman of Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, makes a strong argument 
for eventual abandonment of the 
parity system of farm support prices. 
This system, he writes, is outmoded, 
and his article tells why. 


Companies feel they have to give 
Christmas parties. Employes feel 
they have to attend. Drinking is 
often a major problem. On page 21 
Bernard Asbel tells how a number 
of Chicago firms have taken a new 
and successful approach to the com- 
pany Xmas party. 


How will we travel in 1980? Will 
150 million vehicles glut our high- 
ways? A man whose job is to look 
ahead, Richard A. Rice, Greyhound 
Corporation’s director of research, 
takes COMMERCE readers on a 26- 
year trip into a surprising future. 
His article begins on page 16. 


John L. McCaffrey, president of 
International Harvester Company, 
takes exception when unions start 
to persuade employes that the com- 
pany is their natural enemy. He 
gives (page 15) a company presi- 
dent's candid view of modern indus- 
trial relations. 


You owe it to your company to 
read Charles Keysor’s article (page 
19) on embezzlement and learn what 
steps can be taken to prevent this 
all-too-common form of crime. 
Trusted employes are taking an es- 
timated $500 million a year out of 
their employers’ tills. 
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Prcteclive 
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«. TRAINED WATCHMEN and GUARDS... 


PLANTS AND 
WAREHOUSES 


eliminates your personnel problems of hiring 
Kane can provide you,with a complete, individual watchmen, and also eliminates the 
uninterrupted watchmen or guard service. danger of having a single isolated man alone 
Personnel are trained, thoroughly experi- on the job. Kane Watchmen and Guards are 
enced, and fully supervised by Kane offi- smartly uniformed and the service includes 
cers who cruise assigned districts in insurance coverage, social security, unemploy- 


squad cars. In addition, the Kane Service ment taxes, and overtime. 


| 
White ov FREE lushoted Booklct I av ANE SERVICE 
| 


or telephone MOhawk 4-6181 
for complete information. 510 North Dearborn Street 3 
Chicago 10, Illinois. a f 
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The Editor’s Page 


Hint For The Suburbs 


Sometime this month the Home Rule Commission, 
headed by Leverett Lyon, will make its report to May- 
or Kennelly. The report promises to be a good deal 
more than a discussion of additional taxing powers 
for the City of Chicago. It should chart a realistic 
course for the simplification of the whole framework 
of our city government — a framework that includes 
adequate executive powers for the mayor and an oper- 
ating organization with capacity to cope with the prob- 
lems of a major city. 

_ The hope of civic progress contained in the Home 
Rule report, whose scope is limited to the City of Chi- 
cago proper, makes more conspicuous the lack of of- 
ficial and unofficial attention being given to problem 
of over-all government in the metropolitan Chicago 
aréa. Sy 

In its recent annual report the Civic Federation re- 
ferred to the “complex governmental structure” of the 
metropolitan area and stressed that nothing is being 
done to establish any method for dealing with matters 
of metropolitan concern. 

“Complex governmental structure” is a pale phrase 
when you consider that Cook County, which is but 
Part of the area, contains 375 local governmental units 
with taxing authority. This is far more than any other 
‘county in the United States. 

_ In the suburbs where the overwhelming majority of 
these taxing units are located, the population is grow- 
ing fast and so are the problems. Twenty-nine suburbs 
mcreased 46 per cent in population between April, 
950, and August, 1953. Escape from high taxes has 
sed to be a reason for moving away from the city. 
“More than half the suburbs now have tax rates greater 
han Chicago. 

__ The suburban dilemma was well described in a re- 
t series of \articles published by the Sun-Times. 
oung, fast-growing residential communities, without 
‘income from industries, are having a nightmare 
ing to meet the need for new school facilities at 
ay’s high building costs. Water supply and pro- 
ion of adequate fire and police protection are like- 
| Wise vexing, expensive problems. 

te Yet, so great is the suburbs’ fear of eventual annex- 
ation to Chicago that they balk whenever the need of 
over-all approach to metropolitan problems is 
brought up. Their desire to remain independent is 
both understandable and rightful. What they should 
ealize is that there is no powerful group that wants 
them to be swallowed up by Chicago. 

Last year suburban influence was successful in get- 


g the Illinois legislature to table a bill that would 


have merely set up a group to study the feasibility of 
establishing a metropolitan authority with the power 
to issue revenue bonds for self-supporting public 
works projects. 

Through the Home Rule Commission, Chicago is 
taking preliminary steps toward putting its own gov- 
ernmental house in order. The least the suburbs could 
do at the 1955 session of the legislature would be to 
drop their opposition to efforts to see how common 
sense can be applied to the problems of a great metro- 
politan and economic area. 


‘Special’ Booklet 


For the admirable purpose of forewarning business- 
men so that they may, if they wish, prepare promotion 
plans and tie-in campaigns, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States has published a booklet 
entitled, “Special Days, Weeks and Months for 1955.” 

Flipping the pages, we find that right after New 
Year’s Day comes the first special period—Odorless 
Decoration Week. In February, Kraut and Frankfurter 
Week overlaps with National Pimiento Week and Na- 
tional Table Tennis Week. March is One-Dish Meals 
With Cheese Month; April is otherwise known as Cot- 
tage Cheese-Cling Peach Salad Time, and May is Bet- 
ter Bedding Time. Among the more intriguing spe- 
cial days are March 28 (National Mother-in-Law Day) 
and June 8 (Expectant Fathers’ Day). 

National Posture Week takes place in October, but 
May outdoes it with National Correct Posture Week. 
Oil Progress Week, linked in most minds with in- 
creased use of automobiles, is celebrated simultaneous- 
ly in October with Save The Horse Week. 

The most eventful period of 1955 will come in early 
May. Sunday, May 1, besides being Child Health Day, 
Lilac Day, and May Day, marks the start of 11 spe- 
cial weeks, including Be Kind To Animals and Na- 
tional Baby weeks. ‘ 

In closing, it should be stated that the U. S. Cham- 
ber is merely the chronicler — not the sponsor — of 
this dazzling array of over 300 special days or periods. 
The next issue of ComMMERCE magazine will be pub- 
lished in Holiday Eggnog Month, also the period of 
Holiday Butter Cookies Days. See you then! 


The Steak is the 
Star of the Show 


SIRLOIN ROOM 


“where the steak is born” 


World’s finest steaks are the 
star of the internationally 
famous SIRLOIN Room. Dis- 
played ona throne of ice, this 
royal treat is yours to select 
and brand... and have it 
custom broiled to your taste. 


tee 


The ritual of the bullfight is a 
work of art. Now a gustatory 
and aesthetic pleasure is yours 
to enjoy in The Matador. 
Continental cookery at its finest. 


PRIVATE FACILITIES 


for sales meetings, banquets, 
wedding parties are available 


in The Stock Yard Inn. Com- 
plete accommodations for 
groups of 20 to 5000. 


Stock Yard Inn 


42nd and HALSTED STREETS 
TELEPHONE YARDS 7-5580 


‘12 Minutes From the Loop”’ 
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Here...There... 
and Everywhere 


e Gas Supply Outlook — Develop- 
ment of natural gas substitutes in- 
sures the United States of an ade- 
quate gas supply until the year 2100 
or 2150. This is the word from Capt. 
E. S. Pettyjohn, director of the In- 
stitute of Gas Technology in Chi- 
cago. Of all gas-making materials, 
he says, coal is in the greatest abun- 
dance and will supply an almost un- 
limited supply of gasification. The 
institute has also helped to develop 
substitutes from natural gas con- 
densates and petroleum. Meanwhile, 
the waiting list for residential gas 
heating service in Chicago is around 
100,000, and the majority of these 
applicants will probably find scant 
consolation in Pettyjohn’s statement. 


e Aerial Gold Mine —The Sheaf- 
fer Pen Company has resorted to 
electronics to “mine” gold from the 
air at its main plant in Fort Mad- 
ison, Ia. Gold dust particles, created 
from grinding fountain pen points, 
are carried in the air through ex- 
haust ducts to a giant precipitron 
which charges them with electricity 
and deposits them on charged plates. 
The gold is then flushed from the 
plates. Several thousand dollars 
worth is salvaged this way each year. 


e Biggest Spray Pickler —The 
Hotpoint Company of Chicago 
claims that its new automatic spray 
pickling machine is the world’s larg- 
est. The 175-foot-long tunnel-shaped 
machine sprays clothes washer and 
dryer parts with acids and cleaning 
solutions to prepare them for porce- 
lain enameling. 


e Isotopes Over Counter — The 
pharmacy of the University of Chi- 
cago’s Argonne Cancer Research 
Hospital reports that in a year’s 
time it handled 32,157 millicuries 
of radioactive isotopes. In case you 
haven’t heard, a millicurie is equal 
to one one-thousandth of a gram of 


radium in terms of the amount « 
radioactivity given off. Had th 
pharmacy been dealing in radiu: 
instead of isotopes, the cost woul 
have been about $640,000. Radi 
iodine, used principally in the trea 
ment of cancer of the thyroid, ai 
counted for almost three-quarte 
of the isotopes handled. 


e Rural Phone Device — Isolate 
villages without telephone servi: 
can look forward to getting it v 
a new microwave device develope 
by Raytheon Manufacturing Coy 
pany. Called the Telelink, it was & 
hibited here last month at the U. 
Independent ‘Telephone Associ 
tion’s convention. Employing 

electronic beam, Telelink can car 
voice messages 50 miles withou 
wires. The system can provide se 
arate numbers for up to 20 parti! 
and is designed to service plac 
where the number of prospective cv 
tomers does not justify the expen 
of stringing miles of wire on a 
dreds of poles. 


e Taxi Facts —According to t 
Automobile Manufacturers Assoc) 
tion,» about 47,500 taxicabs cru) 
the streets of the nation’s 50 larg 
cities. New York City, of cour) 
leads with 11,796. Chicago, wii 
3,749, ranks a poor third behii 
Washington, D. C., which has t 
suprising total of 9,534. 


e Mobile Electric Plants — Util’ 
companies with difficult serv’ 
problems growing out of the spre 
of population to outlying ar 
should be interested in the new ny 
bile generating plants announced 
Electro-Motive Division of Geney 
Motors. The power plants come 
five models, three of which are bul 
to be moved over railroads and t 
over highways. Ranging from 350° 
1,000 kilowatt capacity, they are 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Whatever your tank requirements may 
be—unusual shape, design, size, special alloy, 
shop or field erected —Chicago Steel Tank 
can meet the most rigorous specifications of 
your engineering and design department. 
Since 1898 Chicago Steel Tank has been 
building special purpose tanks for 

‘all industry —and has succeeded in building 
a reputation for cooperatively 

fulfilling customers’ needs. 

Today —backed by the resources of 

U. S. Industries, Inc. and reinforced with 
new buildings, new equipment and the 

most modern production methods— 

Chicago Stee] Tank has even greater ability 
to produce steel tanks of 

standard capacity or special design for 

any purpose, for any product. 
Telephone us without obligation, 

for consultation or prices. 


ry 


Soap Tower—used in manufacture of granulated 
soap by The Allen B. Wrisley Company. Con- 
structed and completely assembled by CST, 
tower is approx. 20’ in diameter, 96’ high. .Op- 
eration: Hot air is blasted up through tower. At 
same time liquid soap is sprayed downward 
under very high pressure, forming into gran- 
ules which, as they dry, drop onto a belt con- 
veyor at bottom of tower. 


CHICAGO STEEL TANK Division 


Ua: Industries, Inc. (Formerly Pressed Steel ‘cx Company, Inc.) 
6400 West 66th Street, Chicago 38, Illinois - Tel. POrtsmouth 7-8900 
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One La Salle 
Street 


Here, at the center of Chicago’s finan 
cial, life insurance, legal, and commercial 
activities, skill and expert scientific plan- 
ning have created a modern business 
setting of outstanding distinction. The 
Many prominent tenants of this great 
building appreciate not only this factor 
of central location, but also the high 
standards of service maintained for their 
comfort and convenience, making One 
La Salle Street an address of prestige. 
For all who seek downtown office space, 
the special advantages afforded at One 
La Salle Street are worthy of first con- 
sideration. 


L. J. Sheridan & Co. 

Management Agent 
One La Salle St., Chicago - ANdover 3-7457 
E23 22 Se 


Trends. 
in Finance 


and Business 


e Index Remade —Changing the 
basis of an established statistical 
series isn’t easy. Yet, that is what 
the National Industrial Conference 
has done with its Consumer Price 
Index, long one of the nation’s most 
closely watched cost-of-living indica- 
tors. The base period (in which the 
index is 100) now becomes 1953 in- 
stead of 1939 as formerly. The re- 
vision was two years in the making. 

The board’s explanation is that 
the revision was made “to keep in 
step with the changes in buying 
patterns of consumers, technological 
advances, and improved statistical 
techniques.” 

The Consumer Price Index meas- 
ures the changes in the cost of a 
“fixed market basket” of goods and 
services bought by the families of 
urban wage earners and clerical 
workers. Approximately 300 goods 
and services in 40 cities are period- 
ically checked for the revised index, 
compared with 200 for the old. 
Among the new additions are tele- 
vision sets, frozen foods, antibiotics, 
and baby foods. 

The revised index touched a low 
since World War I of 49.0 in 1933, 
rose almost without interruption to 
100 last year. Of the major com- 
ponents in 1933, food was at an in- 
dex of 38.1, housing at 58.1, apparel 
at 61.7, transportation and sundries 
at 54.3. In terms of the 1953 dollar, 
the purchasing value of the dollar 
in 1933 was $2.04. 


© White-Collar Sag — Most white- 
collar employes are aware that they 
have lost ground in the pursuit of 
income to wage-earning manual 
workers. But it remained for Prof. 
Robert K. Burns, writing in the cur- 
rent issue of the University of Chi- 
cago’s Journal of Business, to fill in 
the details. 

As recently as 1928, the average 


_ ulation capable of filling white-c 


salaried employe was making $2,39) 
a year, Burns states, while the wag 
earner got $1,372. During the de 
pression, salaried employes fell t 
an average weekly pay of $30 ani 
wage earners to $18. 

The big change came in Worl) 
War II. In 1943, the manual worke 
moved out in front with $45 a wee’ 
against $43 for the white-colla 
man and woman. The reconversio/ 
period in 1946 and the recession © 
1949 saw the salary earner mov 
temporarily ahead again, but sine 
the outbreak of the Korean war th 
weekly income of the wage can 
has reached $69.24 with salari 
workers getting $66.63. 

Burns believes that it is unlike 
that in the foreseeable future th 
income of salaried employes will ex 
ceed those of wage earners. He re 
sons that the expansion of the pu’ 
lic school system has greatly i 
creased the percentage of the por 


lar jobs, including clerical, profe 
sional, technical, and sales positio 
and therefore has caused a propo: 
tionate increase in the competitic 
for such jobs. 

A companion article in the Jo 
nal of Business by Benjam) 
Solomon states that white-coll 
workers in 1950 made up 27 pi 
cent of the nation’s total work for) 
against 15 per cent in 1910. Half | 
1950’s salaried employes were wor 
en. Solomon believes that the 
centage of the white-collar woy 
force has stabilized. 


© Chemical Shortage —The chev 
ical industry, which last year spe 
$1.6 billion on plant and equi 
ment and $300 million in resear 
activities, is becoming increasin 
worried about its shortage of sci€ 
tific personnel. “We're getting mi 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 
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1 Happy Marriage took place when 
lousewares and USS Stainless Steel 
ound each other. And today, you get 
he benefit of the mating . . . pans, pots 
ind other household articles that are not 
ey bright and beautiful in appearance 
ind virtually indestructible, but easy to 
lean and safe, too . . . because this shin- 
ng metal is so easy to keep free from 
sontamination. 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. 
It’s a full-hour TV program presented every 
other week by United States Steel. Consult 
your local newspaper for time and station. 


t 
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Something New for Snow or Mud. When 
the going gets tough in deep snow or 
mud, the motorist’s life-saver now is fre- 
quently these new tire traction clips of 
heavy wire, which clip easily to tires, 
furnish grip enough to get you out of 
trouble, and are then simply removed by 
prying. Clips are made by American Steel 
& Wire Division of U.S. Steel. 
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Steel Takes to the Air. In Arizona, there’s a sandy 
river bed where flash floods frequently occur. A gas 
pipe line had to cross the river bed. So, to avoid the 
flash flood danger, the 30-inch welded gas pipe line 
took to the air for 1020 feet. Pipe and supporting 
structure were fabricated and erected by U.S. Steel. 


Everybody Knows the progress American railroads 
have made in their passenger services these past years 
. ..in spite of arbitrary limitations. But it is not so well 
known that their freight services have been makin; 

enormous progress, too . . . as witness the 170,000 
modern freight cars like this that have been built with 
USS Cor-TEN Steel in the past 20 years... a high 
strength steel that allows freight cars to carry more 
payload and last longer with lower maintenance cost. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


> 5 
MERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
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Why We 
Another 


time’ may bring in the level 

of business, the rate of tech- 
yological advance makes it inevi- 
able that our long term growth 
rend will be sharply upward, poten- 
ially more so than has ever before 
n the case in this or any other 
ation. 
For the next decade it is extreme- 
y unlikely that we shall experience 
inything more than one or’ two 
‘deep recessions” or “little depres- 
ms”. We need not fear another 
ng deflation, such as we experi- 
mced in the ’30s. Further, there is 
| prospect of a monetary panic or 
isis. Nevertheless, it will be well 
® base our planning on the prob- 


bility: 


N: matter what fluctuations 


that we will experience fairly 
ep recessions from time to time 
md that, even if we were to be suc- 
ssful in producing a slump-proof 
momy, it would still be a good 
st that in the course of the next 
ecade almost every major industry 
1 at one time or another ex- 
rience its own little depression, 


e author is vice president and econ- 
ist Of Bank of the Manhattan Company. 
€ article is based on his recent speech 
the American Life Convention in 


“The whole range of physical 
ices is being harnessed to provide a 
iasis for another upsurge in our level 
ductivity and of our standard of 
Westinghouse Photo 


May Avoid 


Depression 


COMMERGE 


November, 1954 


by MURRAY SHIELDS 


Federal measures to prevent a major bust have little 


to do with the outlook, writes a noted economist 


@ that we are in a long rolling 
postwar readjustment affecting first 
one segment of the economy and 
then another and at the same time 
in a long rolling inflation involving 
first one part of the price structure 
(wages, commodities, real estate, 
bonds and equities) and then an- 
other, and, 


@ that the rosy days of easy profits 
are behind us; that we clearly are 
entering a long period of extremely 
severe competition and lowered 
profit margins, which will force 
business to engage in intensive cost 
cutting, vigorous promotional activ- 
ities and aggressive new product de- 
velopment; and that we are back to 
a rather rugged normalcy after a 
long period when high backlogs, 
huge military outlays and inflation 
made business unduly profitable for 
almost everyone. 


Based on History 


Such an appraisal of the outlook 
is supported by a broad historical 
view of what has been happening to 
our economy in the years since the 
conclusion of World War II. It is 
not as well understood as it should 
be that great wars represent such 
deep and devastating economic dis- 
turbances that they inevitably are 
followed by periods of extreme tur- 
bulence in our economic life. They 


create the most complex and massive 
economic imbalances. They set in 
motion great economic waves which 
persist for many years—if not dec- 
ades. They develop vast shortages. 
They make necessary a frantic effort 
to rebuild the production facilities 
destroyed in conflict. They give a 
tremendous lift to capital formation 
in order to fill the backlogs of de- 
mand accumulated during the re- 
strictions of wartime. 


They give great impetus to tech- 
nological advancement. They pro- 
duce an irregular pattern of popula- 
tion growth and family formation. 
They bring into existence huge 
amounts of inflated money, liquid 
assets and debt. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that 
postwar periods have in the past 
been marked by the biggest booms 
and the biggest busts in our eco- 
nomic history. It would be fool- 
hardy to disregard the historical 
pattern of economic fluctuations in 
the periods following the major 
wars of the past. 


It is assumed by most observers 
that something new has been added 
to. our economic environment: 
namely, the grimmest sort of deter- 
mination on the part of governments 
everywhere to hold in check or to 
prevent altogether any significant 
downturn in business, employment 
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and incomes—even at the expense 
of inflation, either mild or severe. 

Here I must say that I do not 
share the confidence that just be- 
cause our government does not want 
to pay the economic price for the 
greatest war of all time we shall 
escape having to do so. I’m not sure 
anyone in or out of government 
knows enough about economic fluc- 
tuations to do that job. I’m not sure 
that politically motivated economic 
policies will permit governments to 
take the necessary steps or to time 
them properly. 

I have little confidence that “spend 
and lend” and “give and guarantee” 
represents the end-all of government 
policy; for if they _were, some of the 
nations with very low standards of 
living would be the most prosperous 
countries in the world today. I’d 
much rather base my optimism on 
something more substantial and 
more reliable than on government 
willingness to inflate with abandon, 
to use its credit lavishly and to en- 
courage lax policies on the part of 
everyone. 


Major New Factor 


However, in my view there is 
a really encouraging .new factor 
capable of holding our economic 
downturns in check. After World 
War II and the Korean sequel we 
cannot avoid living for a long while 
in a rolling readjustment, affecting 
first one area, industry and sector 
of the economy after another. And 
we shall have to live for a long 
while in a period of rolling inflation 
as the wartime emissions of inflated 
money are put to work in one 
market and in one part of the price 
structure after another. But the 
vitally important factor is that we 
are experiencing not only a rolling 
readjustment and a rolling inflation, 
but also a rolling revolution in pro- 
ductive technology capable—it we 
but plan it that way—of rolling 
us steadily upward in productive 
achievement as to prevent any re- 
duction in the tempo of business 
activity from being more than mod- 
erate or temporary. 

There is real hope here, for hardly 
a day passes without the announce- 
ment of a new industry or a new 
machine or process capable of low- 
ering costs and increasing produc- 
tivity. Perhaps the most important 
statistic of all is that business, the 


universities and the government are 
now spending more on-research each 
year than all the money spent on 
research in all the years of our his- 
tory prior to World War II. 

Business has discovered that it 
can hire scientists to invent new 
industries and new ways of produc- 
ing more cheaply with every assur- 
ance that they will perform with 
spectacular success. ‘The whole range 
of physical sciences is being har- 
nessed to the greatest effort ever 
made to provide a firm basis for 
another upsurge in our level of pro- 
ductivity and of the standard of 
living. 


Upward Break? 


I am convinced that the expan- 
sion of technological research into 
a predictably productive process 
calls for the lifting of our sights 
far above the projections based 
merely on the trends of the past. 
The revolution in productive tech- 
nology is capable of causing a sharp 
and substantial break upward from 
the rates of progress recorded here- 
tofore. 

The rapid rise in our popula- 
tion is not a statistical accident. It 
is the result of the reduction of 
infant mortality and the lengthen- 
ing in the span of life fostered by 
the widespread application of the 
rapid advances in medical tech- 
niques. And ‘what is destined to 
come out of our laboratories in the 
years ahead cannot help but make 
the future gains in population con- 
siderably larger than those of the 
past 20 years. The technological 
revolution is sure to make popula- 
tion increase one of the truly great 
expansionary forces in our economy. 

It is, however, in the area of pro- 
ductivity that really spectacular 
progress can be realized. Future 
gains in production per capita could 
easily turn out to be impressively 
larger than in the past because of 
improved medical technology, which 
should reduce the number of days 
lost because of illness, and because 
full use of the improvements now 
clearly in view in agricultural, in- 
dustrial and metallurgical technol- 
ogy are capable of substantially rais- 
ing the rate of increase in per capita 
output. 

We have incubating in our labora- 
tories, which are now so liberally 
financed by business and government 
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and so well staffed with the best 
trained and the most practically 
imaginative scientists in the world, 
a host of new industries and an in. 
credibly long list of new ways of 
producing more cheaply so that cost: 
can be reduced and our markets car 
be widened. We are but at the be 
ginning of a new age of technolog 
ical miracles. I am convinced, afte) 
twenty-five years of study of these 
matters, that the really great phas 
of the technological revolution he 
ahead of—not behind—us. 

This is not to say that we have 
achieved the utopia of perpetua 
problemless prosperity. Rapic 
growth is by nature a jerky and un 
even process. Temporary periods o: 
glut in our markets and of overex 
panded capacity are probably inevi 
table. When, from time to time, con 
sumers and businesses become over 
extended, retrenchment is unavoid! 
able. Therefore, while the next dec 
ade will inevitably be a period o 
continued economic growth, it ij 
likely also to be marked by conside 
able economic instability and e 
tremely intense competition that wi 
test the management effectiveness © 
U. S. business. It is going to ta 
skillful planning indeed for busines 
to take full advantage of the poter 
tialities for growth, and at the sam; 
time to avoid the pitfalls of a high 
competitive and unstable enviro 
ment. 


Brief Interludes 


We have, however, provided 
sound and reliable basis for pr 
venting periods of economic reat 
justments from being more that 
brief and moderate interludes in 
long period of progress, achiev’ 
ment and prosperity. It is this facte 
that should dominate our feders 
government's economic program. 
are faced with an opportunity whi 
must not be lost. We need, it seeny 
to me, to plan for: 


@ a steady diet of tax reduchia 
so that the tax cost in finished 
uct prices can be cut, personal s 
ings increased, and business ani 
private investment can be expan, 
@ sound monetary and _ bank 
policies which will hold increases i 
money supply to the amount 
needed for non-inflationary ex: 
sion in our economy. 
@ restraint in government ex 
(Continued on page 30) 
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John L. McCaffrey 


principal and practice, in the 

; field of labor relations. But 
there are three that I regard as being 
fundamental problems. 
_ Problem number one in labor re- 
lations is the effect of union activi- 
ties on costs. For costs are a major 
factor in determining profits, and 
profits are the one factor which de- 
termines whether my company or 
yours will be sick or healthy, alive 
or dead. 
_ There are three characteristics of 

tandard union behavior which are 
Telated to the problem of increased 
costs. 
One is the unceasing drive for 
higher pay, direct or indirect, open 
or concealed, and to a large degree 
Tegardless of circumstances. ‘This 
pattern is so deeply ingrained that 


as are many problems, of 


hot seek much in the way of direct 
Day increases but instead will be 
tented to accept increases in 
ge benefits. This is often done 
though it were some kind of mag- 
nimous gesture on their part and 
though increases in fringe bene- 
did not cost money. Such in- 
eases not only do cost money—and 


‘The author is president of the Interna- 
ional Harvester Company. This article is 
condensation of his address before the 


The Three Biggest Problems 


even more fixed and immovable ele- 
ments of cost than an increase in 
wage rates. 


I know a good many corporation 
presidents, and I don’t know any 
who are opposed to high wages pro- 
vided those wages are earned and 
provided also that they bear a re- 
lation to what competitors are pay- 
ing for the same kind of work. Pay 
increases are not always possible 
every year, and they are not always 
desirable every year, either from the 
standpoint of the business or the 
standpoint of the employe and the 
security of his job. 


Belated Action 


Recently public attention was di- 
rected to the case of a company in 
the automobile business where wage 
rates had become far out of _line 
with competition and out of line 
with the work done. Only after that 
company had incurred sizable losses 
and production and employment had 
suffered heavily, did the union con- 
sent to a readjustment of those wage 
rates. 


The mere fact that consent was 
forthcoming under those drastic cir- 
cumstances was hailed in some quar- 
ters as an example of labor states- 
manship. Statesmanship on the part 
of union leaders would have been 
demonstrated much more by fore- 
seeing that inevitable result and 
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In Labor Relations 


A candid report by the president 


of a major manufacturing company 


By JOHN L. McCAFFREY 


modifying union behavior a con- 
siderable time before. 


So I think that reckless pressure 
for wage increases is one of the 
threats to livable costs. In itself, it 
would be less hazardous if it were 
not usually coupled with the second 
characteristic of union behavior 
which threatens costs. 


This characteristic is the drive 
toward less work. I am not talking 
now about the occasional agitation 
for a 30-hour week. I don’t know 
what the work-week will be 20 years 
from now, and if we can do the 
necessary work in only 30 hours I'll 
be for it. I like to fish as well as 
anyone. 

But I am talking about deliberate 
union attempts to see that employes 
give the employer less effort and less 
production for his money, in the 
hour or in the day worked. I am 
talking about artificial limitations 
on output. I am talking about the 
frequent encouragement of the slow- 
down, and the more subtle attempts 
to undermine and destroy reason- 
able production standards. I am 
talking about the resistance of many 
union officials towards any effort to 
bring work output up to proper 
levels. 

No nation, no company and no 
group of employes has ever yet got 
rich by not working, but this elemen- 
tal fact of life has escaped the atten- 
tion of too many of the men who 
are directing the activities of labor 
unions. Fortunately, I believe most 
employes are more realistic than 
their leaders, and there is evidence 

(Continued on page 24) 


Railroads, says the author, will take the strain off highways by cateyine cars in 
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“piggy-back’’ fashion. Turntables permit motor 


1980-STYLE TRAVEL IS GOING 10 BI 
ALOT DIFFERENT! 


family should have two auto- 

mobiles, one turbine-powered 
and the other electric, and a self- 
propelled housemobile, the de- 
scendant of today’s house trailer. 
All told, there will probably be 
about 150 million of these passenger 
cars, or triple the nation’s present 
vehicle population. The volume of 
intercity auto travel will be five 
times as great as it is today. 

This prediction is based on three 
principal factors: rising family in- 
come, increasing leisure time, and 
the pace of technological advance. 

Family income, in terms of today’s 
dollars, has doubled since 1900. 
The average family earns $5,100 a 
year and spends almost $1,000 for 
travel, with around $800 of this 
going for auto travel. At the rate 
things are now going, it looks as 
though family purchasing power 
would again double in the next 25 
or 30 years and as though the travel 
industry would get around 30 per 
cent of the family’s income dollar. 


B: 1980, the average American 


The author is director of research of 
the Greyhound Corporation. 


We already have the technical developments to 


handle an expected load of 150 million cars 


By RICHARD A. RICE 


But if intercity auto travel is go- 
ing to quintuple within our life- 
times, how can the nation afford 
to build a superhighway network 
capable of handling this vast 
volume? 


And if we could afford it, which 
we cannot, where would we build 
it? The required 400,000 miles of 
superhighway with their broad right 
of way and cloverleaf intersections 
would take an area equal one whole 
good sized state, mostly good resi- 
dential or farm land. 

On a four-lane superhighway at 
high speeds, the general rule is that 
20,000 vehicles daily is all you can 
handle. Yet, this kind of highway 


costs $1,000,000 a mile and up, whi: 
would be $400 billion for the nw 
work we would need in 1980. 


But even as we look almost hop 
lessly at the presently overcrowd 
highways, the nation’s railroad s) 
tem—which has never been in beti 
shape—stands relatively empty. € 
the average piece of single track, 
train passes only once in six how 
No wonder the hard pressed moto; 
occasionally looks over and thin 
“If only some way could be fow 
so I could use the rails.” 


If autos could be carried on 
car trains, each track could acco 
modate up to ten times as 
autos per hour as a single lane 


) 
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Meet the electronic highway of the future with a bus train and an auto caravan. 


get their power from third rail. Close spacing of cars gives four times the capacity of present-day superhighways. 


highway could safely handle at com- 
parable high speeds. 

Suppose that the railroads were 
willing to offer this service, and that 
motorists would want to use it, how 
could it be conveniently operated 
30 that people could drive on and 
off flatcar trains and yet remain in 
their autos? 

The answer is turntables on the 
flatcars. Through careful  stop- 
light control of traffic on the plat- 
forms, and wheel guides on the 
turntables, getting on and off auto- 
trains would be a fast and easy 
process. é 

At present, with modern elec- 
tronic signaling methods, the capac- 
ity of the nation’s railroad system 
can be increased many times; if 
necessary, trains can be run ten 
Minutes apart, instead of six hours 
apart. 


¢ Based on Piggy-back 


_ The trend to the “autotrain” of 
°° is foreshadowed by today’s in- 
(easing use of piggy-back (trailer 
on flatcar) service and the operation 
of special freight trains at passenger 
train speeds. 

By 1980, the railroads may be 
divided, especially in the East, into 
po types: those for high-speed pas- 
(Continued on page 26) 


When on the highway the turbine-electric vehicles 


By 1965, superhighways will accommodate articulated buses and truck trains. In the 


background is a high speed ‘‘auto train’’ carrying cars. 


A typical home in 1980. At left is turbine-electric auto that will operate on either 


regular or electronic highways. Under shed at right is ‘‘housemobile, 


ment for travel on electronic highways and auto trains. 
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The trend is to larger farms and more mechanization 


BASIS FOR A NEW FARM POLICY — 


By THEODORE HOUSER 


Here is a completely fresh approach to the nation’s farm problem. 
Its author ts not a farmer, a farm agency official or a politician but 
a merchant—Theodore V. Houser, chairman of Sears, Roebuck and 
Company. As a Sears official, Mr. Houser has devoted a large share 
of his business lifetime to dealing with the farm market and to 
thinking about the farmer and the farm problem. Recently, he put 
his thoughts on paper in the form of a memorandum for company 
use. It was so revolutionary that it quickly gained private circula- 
tion beyond the company. The editors of COMMERCE felt the 
magazine’s readers would welcome an opportunity to read it. The 
text follows, except for extensive statistical data showing the trends 
in farm mechanization and electrification, the decline in farm popu- 
lation, and increases in output per worker and output per acre as 


well as in average farm size. 


URRENT national farm policy 

is based on maintaining some 

fixed relationship between agri- 
cultural prices and prices of manu- 
factured goods. The emphasis is thus 
primarily on prices alone rather than 
income per farm family. This ignores 
the fact that the total value of farm 
production year after year is divided 
among fewer workers and fewer 
families. 

If a given industry has been able 
to increase its productive efficiency, 
measured in terms of man hours of 
labor to a very much greater degree 


than has the average of all other in- 
dustries, it does not need a price 
level based upon the relationship of 
prices prior to such technological 
development. For instance, the elec- 
tric light and power industry has 
increased its efficiency to a much 
greater degree than industry in 
general. So has the petroleum in- 
dustry. Where would the American 
economy be if the prices of these 
two great products were determined 
by a 1910 price parity? 

The economies of any machine 
and power application to industry 


or agriculture is that a certain mit} 
imum size operation is require: 
to justify the investment and t 
provide a reasonably active use © 
such equipment. There can be 
doubt that there are many farm 
units not large enough to justill 
mechanization, but which can han} 
on under an artificially high pric 
support policy. Such farm unij 
would be better off in the long ruy 
to join the work force of small 
larger industries, which in turn aij 
decentralizing into small towns ani 
cities everywhere, and let a young 
or more ambitious person add suc 
acreage to his existing farm. 
The long-range program for agt 
culture should recognize that they 
are probably even yet some million 
too many farm workers, and th) 
active encouragement should be gi 
en those able to expand economicz 
ly their operations. Governmey 
policy should recognize that 
vital question is the income Pp 
farm unit and not farm income | 
a whole, irrespective of the numb» 
of those who participate. 
Responsible government leade 
could well take a position that tl 
impact of mechanization, which hy 
come so fast, has revolutionized 
economics of farming. Now it 
desirable thing for a younger af 
(Continued on page 46) 
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pounds pressure to the 

square inch,” said Clarence 
‘Darrow, “but will break at 40. The 
boiler is neither honest nor dis- 
‘honest—it stands a certain pressure 
and no more. 
_ “A man cannot be classified as 
honest or dishonest. He goes along 
with the game of life and can stand 
a certain pressure for the sake of 
his ideals. But at a certain point 
he can stand no more...” 
_ Case 11-S-222* involved a finance 
company manager, age 53, who 
eerued $25,000 a year. He was a 
good executive except for one thing: 
he speculated heavily on outside 
business ventures. To cover his 
losses this manager discounted fic- 


aS eo boilers are safe at 20 


“company discovered the shortage 


4 


after the manager died of “myste- 


ious circumstances.” 
Overly Obliging 


_ Case 12-S-86 concerned an as- 


the depression he became sympa- 
hetic to the hard luck stories of 


Becchant had _ trouble meeting 
is obligation to the bank, the 
cashier allowed overdrafts and cov- 
ered them by astute manipulation, 
metimes using his personal sav- 
to prevent detection. When 
nk officials learned of these mach- 
nations, friends who had benefited 
from the embezzlement made up 


*This and blnen case histories cited in 
this article were taken from “1001 Embez- 
$ (Post-War),” published by the United 
S ites Fidelity & Guaranty Company of 

] imore, Md. 


itious paper totaling $550,000. His: 


Businessmen should learn more about what 
motivates this strange criminal type 


By 
CHARLES W. KEYSOR 
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F Hae An Embezzler 
On Your Payroll: 
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ABOVE—One way to cheat the company. The customer who paid $6.12 got the dupli- 
cate sales slip. An embezzling clerk turned in the original and pocketed $2.17. 


BELOW—The man in the white hat—Richard Crowe—absconded with $884,660 from 


New York’s National City Bank where he was an assistant branch manager. 
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the $9,506 loss. But 
went to jail anyhow. 
Case 21-S-205 involved a 30-year- 
old truck driver who earned $60 
a week. His first child came down 
with rheumatic fever and was hos- 
pitalized for mnths. Then his 
second youngster underwent a se- 
rious operation. When his medical 
bills reached a four-figure total, 
the desperate man. stole $2,500 
worth of material from his company. 


the cashier 


Happen Every Day 


Bonding companies report hun- 
dreds of quiet crimes like these. 
‘They happen every day in large and 
small cities, in offices and factories, 
in plush executive suites and corner 
candy stores. 

“Losses due to embezzlement, 
fraudulent conversion, theft and 
other crimes committed by dis- 
honest employes . . . are estimated 
at more than $500 million an- 
nually,” reports the Continental 
Casualty Company. This figure is 
based upon statistical data compiled 
by the F.B.I. and other law en- 
forcement agencies. 

According to Continental, “... 
a substantial percentage of this ap- 
palling loss is preventable . . .” 

The trick that management must 
learn is eternal vigilance, plus un- 
derstanding of the fundamentals of 
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In this transaction the customer paid $15, was given the original. The company came 


this strange form of criminality. 
The term “strange” is suitable, be- 
cause in most instances those who 
steal from their employers are 
model citizens. Usually they have 
no criminal records. ‘They are para- 
gons of respectability—members of 
churches and clubs. And they are 
trusted by their employers. 

Yet, at some mysterious point, 
life’s pressures become too great 
and the model man’s affairs be- 
come an ugly web of wrongdoing, 
fear, deceit and, eventually, dis- 
grace. 

The causes of embezzlement are 
as varied as human nature, from 
which the trouble arises. The Chi- 
cago Crime Commission lists these 
motives in the order of their im- 
portance: 1) gambling; 2) extrav- 
agant living standards; 3) unusual 
family expenses; 4) undesirable as- 
sociates; 5) inadequate income. 
Other causes sometimes reported by 
claim investigators: grudge against 
employer, extravagant wife (or 
husband), woman (or man) chasing, 
financing political candidacy, pay- 
ing for auto accident, hobbies, oper- 
ation of another business. 

One of the most revealing em- 
bezzlement studies has been con- 
ducted by the United States Fidel- 
ity and Guaranty Company of Balti- 
more. The company first analyzed 
the crimes and motives of 1,001 em- 
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bezzlers whose furtive acts were 
committed in 1935 and _ before. 
Fifteen years later thé company 
studied the activities of 1,001 em 
bezzlers of more recent vintage 
whose defalcations occurred in the 
years just following World War II 

Comparing the results of the twc 
studies, the company  concludec 
“. .. Basically, embezzlers and their 
methods remain much the same. . 
The typical pre-war embezzler wa: 
a white collar man, 36 years of age 
with a wife and two children . . - 
His salary was {around} $175 pei 
month. He was competent anc 
smart. He held his job for five anc 
one half years, on the average . . .” 


i Post-war Model 


What of the post-war model? 

“He is a considerably blurre¢ 
image of that embezzler of 15 year, 
ago. He still is a white collar worke’ 
... but he is younger, earns mucl! 
more money, is less often marriew 
and has fewer dependents .. . Hii 
character and past records are les 
favorable. He lives faster, les 
normally and has worked a short 
time for his employer [men ave 
aged three years; women, two an) 
a half}. He is a product of t 
change in times and . . . is mor 
apt to abscond, less likely to co 
mit suicide than his predecessor . . . 

Every businessman wants t 
know “How do embezzlers stez 
and what can I do to protect m 
self?” 

“No one will ever compile 
complete list of the ways dishone 
employes steal, commit fraud © 
wrongfully convert business pro 
erty,” says Continental Casualt 
“Every day, as one form of the 
or fraud is discovered, 
find new ways to embezzle . . .” 

Tue SATURDAY EVENING Post on: 
listed 210 ways that employes hay 
stolen from banks. This roster 
rascality included the story of o 
bold individual who had: 1) stol 
all his bank’s assets, and 2) mow 
gaged all the institution’s real ar) 
personal property, pocketing 
proceeds! 

Recognizing the impossibility « 
pinpointing every shady techniq 
Continental advises businessmen 1 
watch especially for the follow 
tricks: 

e Paying bills to phony firms 

(Continued on page 35) 
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‘Children Can End Your Christmas 


Goodwill starts young 


ANY employers, at the faint- 

if} est mention of a plant-wide 

Christmas party, shudder and 
quickly change the subject. 

“Run a party and you’re bound 
to lose,” they mutter. “Either you 
keep beer out of the place and no- 
body’s happy, or you let beer in 
and somebody gets too happy. You 
can’t win.” 

But there is another group of em- 
ployers who talk about Christmas 
at the plant as “one of those rare 
times that work out just right.” 
Check this group and in nearly 
every case you'll find one detail that 
made the big difference: The Christ- 
Mas party wasn’t designed for the 
employes. It was aimed at their kids. 


F Growing Every Year 
_ About 200 firms in Chicago play 
host to the children of their em- 
Ployes. The -number is growing a 
little each year, while adult parties 
are declining sharply. Some of the 
Kiddie parties are huge, such as that 
of General Motors’ Electro-Motive 

ivision in LaGrange. This year, 
Electro-Motive will fete about 5,000 
kids in four shifts in the company 
tafeteria. Bleachers will be hauled in 
rom the plant's athletic field. The 


Party Troubles 


They’re leading the trend away from alcohol 


and problems at company celebrations 


By BERNARD L. ASBEL 


Santa does his stuff at the Continental Bank’s party 


_Continental Illinois National Bank, 


as it has done for more than 20 
years, will fill the Civic Opera House 
with 2,500 delighted tots, plus as 
many bank employes as the remain- 
ing seats will hold. In nearly all 
cases, the kids are treated to a show, 
candy, popcorn, sometimes even ice 
cream. Santa always shows up and 
a gift, ranging in value from fifty 
cents to five dollars, is given to 
each child. The toy is specially 
selected to suit the child’s age and 
sex. 

Sound terribly complicated? Ask 
nearly any personnel director why 
he does it and he’ll counter with an 
enthusiastic monologue on why he 
wouldn’t give it up. 

“We are amazed each year,” de- 


clares Glenn W. Ramshaw, person- 
nel manager of the Continental 
Bank, ‘“‘at how smoothly the whole 
thing runs. The employes run the 
affair from start to finish—they make 
the decisions and they do the work. 
The Christmas party never fails to 
bring out the best of their organiz- 
ing ability.” 


Parallel Pattern 


A check of representative kiddie 
parties reveals two striking facts: 
(1) There seems to be no comparing 
of notes between companies to dis- 
cover common problems and to 
work out a standard blueprint; (2) 
In spite of this, nearly all companies 
have on their own worked out a 


Kraft Foods puts on a real show for employes and their children each year at Medinah Temple. 


parallel pattern for keeping the 
parties smooth, smiling and mem- 
orable. 

Let’s take a look at the basic blue- 
print: 

First, the personnel director de- 
cides who will shoulder the worry 
and the work. In most cases, he 
won't take the job on himself. This 
is not because personnel men are 
good buck passers. They know the 
value of the party stems not only 
from the affair, but from the step- 
by-step building of the project by 
the employes themselves. If there is 
an employe club, an athletic associa- 
tion, or a credit union in the plant, 
the personnel man has a natural 
apparatus for employe sponsorship 
of the party. If the organization has 
funds of its own, it may offer to 
split costs 50-50. Otherwise, the boss 
foots the bill. In a small but sig- 
nificant number of cases, a party is 
sponsored jointly by a company and 
a union, with costs split 


Checking Attendance 


Next problem is to determine how 
many children to expect. In most 
cases the number will equal 65 to 
80 per cent of plant employment. 
But there’s no room for casual guess- 
‘work. The party committee’s first 
job is the attendance survey. A card 
is given to every employe on which 
he marks the number of children he 
will bring, the age and sex of each. 
A cautious commiftee may wish to 
verify these reservations against per- 
sonnel records, although attempts 
to mulct Santa Claus are rare. Fig- 
ures are then tabulated with care 
for they are essential later in shop- 
ping for gifts. 

Now a budget must be drawn up. 
Main item is for gifts and sweets 
for every child. Then there’s enter- 
tainment, rent for a hall, decorations 
and minor committee expenses. The 


usual practice is to appropriate $1 
to $2 per child for the gift and 
candy. Many parties get by for less. 
Some are considerably more lavish. 
But beginning at about one dollar, 
at wholesale prices, an attractive and 
durable toy can be bought. 


Big Cost Variance 


The show can cost very little— 
or very much. There’s not much 
middle ground. Many parties pre- 
sent movies. These are surprisingly 
inexpensive. Once you move into 
live talent, the affair becomes more 
gala—and_ considerably more  ex- 
pensive. 

As for location, a movie house or 
school auditorium will* work out 
well, if they are not too large. A 
partly filled hall always suggests a 
flop, even if attendance surpasses 
expectations. A comfortably crowded 
hall, however, always lends a jolly 
holiday feeling. 

Climax of the event is its very 
end, when kids file out of the hall 
to receive their gifts. Here, com- 
mittees have learned, good planning 
is of critical importance. Each child 
must be given the right toy, accord- 
ing to his age-and-sex group. And 
you have to keep them moving, or 
you'll have a traffic jam and con- 
fusion unlimited on your hands. 

Step by step, this is how some of 
the problems have been handled by 
specific party-givers: 

Sponsorship. At  Electro-Motive 
Division of General Motors, the 
party is run by the Employe Activ- 
ities Council. The plant has a full- 
time employe activities director who 
helps in coordination, but the de- 
cisions and planning rest with the 
council. It selects the gifts, assigns 
responsibilities. The industrial rela- 
tions department: foots the bill. At 
Continental Illinois, the Bank Club 
takes over. The club is financed by 


the bank but run by the employes. 
An elected board of governors of 
27 oversees the operation, assigning 
about 50 additional volunteers for 
special jobs on the night of the 
party. At Peterson Oven Company, 
a firm with about 250 employes, the 
party is handled by the Good Fel- 
lowship Club. The club receives 
contributions from the company ony 
such incentive plans as _ safety, 
achievements. Also it retains the net) 
income from the plant’s vending 
machines. The club and company. 
share the Christmas party cost. 
Eugene Dietzgen Company is the 
rare example of a company sponsor 
ing a party jointly with a union. 
The union is an independent one. 
The joint sponsorship, according t 
Richard Lentz, personnel manager. 
helps remove the compulsion some 
employes might feel to attend “se; 
that the foreman will see me there.” 
At Acme Steel Company, the per 
sonnel office looks after everything, 
and employes are freed of any part 
in the preparations for Christmas. 
Place and Time. The most pop’ 
ular time seems to be Saturda 
morning or afternoon. Early Friday 
evening is sometimes chosen, too: 
Most parties are scheduled for @ 
week or two in advance of Christ 
mas, to avoid competing with th 
last-minute shopping rush. Kraf? 
Foods rents the Medinah Temple 
Peterson Oven takes over the Leyder 
Community High School in Frank 
lin Park. Dietzgen, after renting < 
neighborhood hall for some ° years 
now employs its own plant cafete 
ria. The rented hall was too large’ 
the cafeteria is. small enough t¢ 
make the group feel cozy. In con 
trast, Electro-Motive uses its cafete 
ria because it’s the only gathering 
place in its area big enough. ; 
Entertainment. Electro-Motivé 
used to present vaudeville acts 
(Gontinued on page 30) 
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GAS at work for Chicago's Industry 


Gas-fired traveling oven in the cake production line in the Kitchens of Sara Lee, Inc., 
2109 S. Carpenter St., Chicago. This bakery specializes in all butter coffee cake, all 
butter pound cake and cream cheese cake — very attractively packaged. 


Gas is an important factor in production planning at the 
Kitchens of Sara Lee, Inc. Every week hundreds of thou- 
sands of cakes are baked in gas-fired ovens. Gas has proven 
to be the most efficient, economical, production line fuel. 


Featuring all butter coffee cake, all butter pound cake and 
cream cheese cake, this company uses well over a million 
pounds of butter a year. In the Kitchens of Sara Lee, Inc., 
all cakes are baked in special aluminum containers. 
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Three Biggest Problems In Labor Relations 


(Continued from page 13) 


that work habits are now improving, 
after the laxness of the immediate 
postwar years. 

Finally, the third element of up- 
ward pressure on costs comes about 
through the rigidities that are in- 
troduced into the everyday problems 
of working by such things as juris- 
dictional lines drawn by unions and 
the operations of seniority. Again, I 
am not attacking seniority. I recog- 
nize the very real nature of the prob- 
lem that must be dealt with when a 
reduction in the working force is 
required. It is at the same time a 
business problem and an individual 
problem and a human problem. 

But when you have to re-assign 
five or ten or a couple of dozen men 
because a couple of men must be 
laid off, and then re-assign them 
again when things improve so that 
you can call back the laid-off men, 
you have added greatly to the cost 
of carrying on the operation. Some 
cost may be inescapable, it may be 
justifiable in many ways, but it is 
still there and has to be paid. 

The bill is footed by the customer, 


who must eventually pay all the 
costs of any business. And that is 
why the upward pressure on costs 
is the largest labor relations problem 
that confronts any corporation presi- 
dent in this intensely competitive 
country. If we are to provide jobs 
for anybody, our costs have to be a 
reasonable distance below what the 
customer is willing to pay. 


Effect on Attitudes 


The second major problem of la- 
bor relations is the effect of these 
activities on employe attitudes: It is 
very largely the attitude and the in- 
terest of employes which determines 
whether a company will get from 
them 70 per cent or 90 per cent or 
100 per cent or even occasionally 
110 per cent efficiency. And that 
governs, eventually, whether the 
company is a real success, a mean- 
ingless mediocrity, or a downright 
failure. 

Over the years a great deal of 
windy nonsense has been uttered 
about what an employe’s attitude 
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toward his employer should be 
much of it along the lines of saying, 
“You must make this job the biggest. 
thing in your life.” In the real world 
that doesn’t happen very often, and’ 
it is perfectly plain that there are’ 
several considerations which any 
man will and should put ahead of 
his job. Just to mention two, there 
are his family and his personal! 
health. 

. Nevertheless, it is true that there 
are a few things an employe owes 
his company, over and above ani 
honest day’s work at his assigned 
task. 

He owes the company his loyalty. 
in its daily battle against its com- 
petitors in the market place. He 
ought to be for his company and) 
for its products against all other 
companies and all other products. 
He also owes his company his in 
telligent interest in its affairs and 
problems. If he can make the com: 
pany or its products better, he has 
an obligation to do so, in my opin: 
ion. And it is in his own self-interest 
to do those things. 


So one of the things that concern: 
me about some union activities i: 
the deliberate attempt to drive z 
wedge between the employe and his 
company. Too often, unions hay 
gone beyond the point of tellin 
him that the union is a good thing: 
and far into the zone of trying tc 
persuade him that his company i 
his natural enemy, never to be trust) 
ed or respected, actuated entirely by 
unworthy motives and managed ex! 
clusively by men who are stupid oy 
dishonest or both. 


Most of us are familiar with the 
general tone of “militant” unior 
journalism, and I think that I have 
not overstated the position that i 
too often taken. 


Firms Fight Back 


It is true, fortunately, that em 
ployes are too smart to be entirely 
taken in by this stuff. It is also truy 
that most companies fight bac 
through communications progra 
attempting to meet slander witl) 
truth, attempting to explain th 
whys and wherefores of compar 
actions, including those which ari 
not going to be good news and whic 
are just as bad news to managemen 
as they are to employes. : 

This deliberate attempt to creat 
a conflict of loyalties within the ef 


§ ‘ 


ploye’s heart and mind was bound 
to have had serious effects on the 
attitude of the employe toward his 
company and his job, 

The relationship between an em- 
ploye, his union and his company 
does not have to be and should sel- 
dom. be one of having to make an 
exclusive choice. It is not naturally 
an “‘either-or’” relationship. Men 
have many loyalties, and I know of 
no reason why the same individual 
cannot be at the same time a good 
union member and a good company 
man. 


Hard on Employes 


The employe should be able to 
work at his job without his mind 
being disturbed or his physical safety 
threatened by attempts to make him 
the pawn in a contest of power poli- 
tics. Company officials who have 
been through major strikes and 
other upheavals, as I have, will per- 
fectly understand the awful tensions 
that are brought to bear on a nor- 
mal, peaceful employe when an ab- 
straction called The Union decides 
to live in a state of perpetual war- 
fare with another abstraction called 
The Company. 

Employes deserve better than that. 
And most companies deserve better 
than that. 

Finally, there is a third problem 
in labor relations of which I am very 
acutely conscious and which I regard 
as of great importance. That is the 
drive of the unions toward utter 
uniformity—the attempt to force 
compliance by everyone with so- 
called “national patterns.” 

I have paid my respects to this 
idea before, and deeply has it grieved 
some of the officials of unions with 
which we deal. They profess to be 
totally unable to understand how 
anybody could be so arbitrary, 
dumb, wrong-headed, anti-social and 
various other adjectives, as I am. 
Trying to make every employer 
agree to the same wage and other 
contract terms is like trying to make 
every man wear the same size shoes 
regardless of the size of his feet. 


Perhaps I am more than usually 
conscious of the absurdity of this 
National pattern” idea because my 
company is a part of so many dif- 
‘erent industries. We are, of course, 
widely known as a part of the farm 
equipment industry. We are also 
ngaged in the industrial equip- 
£.. 
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Where Do Your 
AIR CONDITIONERS 


BOB BIGELOW CHECKS EACH SERVICE OPERATION 


& FANS go this winter? 
Decide Now! Will you keep 


a summer's dirt and grime in your air equipment stored in the base- 
ment? 


Or will you call Slattery-Bigelow now for their 10 POINT SERVICE PLAN 
which includes—Fans completely dismantled, cleaned and oiled, small 
worn parts replaced with new, rebuilt and tested on special machines 
by trained men, stored in cellophane bags all winter until needed next 
spring. Free pick up and delivery, insurance,—all for $4.75 for 16” fans 
—dguaranteed for one year. 


All Air Conditioners must be removed from windows each winter for 
protection. Our SPECIAL SERVICE includes—pick up, new filter, clean- 
ing, oiling, storage, insurance, delivery and installation in window for 
only $46.50. 


You save many dollars and protect your investment by keeping your 
air equipment in “like new” operating condition. 


Phone MOnroe 6-9334 
today for details. 


Authorized Factory Sales 
& Service 


Formerly: with E. Conway, Inc. 


1313 W. Randolph St. Chicago 7, 
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ment, refrigeration and steel indus- 
tries. And, since we are sizable maru- 
facturers of motor trucks, we are in 
the automobile industry although 
we differ from the typical companies 
of that industry in that we do not 
make passenger cars. 

Some of these industries we are en- 
gaged in are low-volume industries 
and some may fairly be called high- 
volume. Nearly all of them are rela- 
tively low-profit industries as com- 
pared with the passenger automobile 
industry. The pricing problems, the 
dealer relationships, the type of 
customers, all these are variable, 
from one to another of the indus- 
tries we are engaged in. 

Question: If we are to follow a 
national pattern, which national 
pattern should it be? 

Further question: Do morality and 
good conscience require that we 


apply to a plow factory, whos pro- 
duction is numbered by hundreds 

or thousands, the ideas and practices 
accepted by gentlemen who never 
saw a plow for plants whose produc- 
tion is numbered in millions? 

I think not. Furthermore, I. ex- 
pect to keep right on thinking not. 
If that makes me anti-social, I guess 
I’m anti-social. 

I agree that what is done in one 
industry is a proper matter for con- 
sideration and discussion with other 
and similar companies. I don’t think 
for a moment that we can or should 
ignore the ideas that arise elsewhere 
if they are good and practical and 
desirable ideas. 

But I am absolutely opposed to 
the type of thinking, which is very 
prevalent now in the larger unions, 
which would say in effect to a com- 
pany like mine: 
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“There isn’t anything to oad 
We signed this contract with the 
General Widget Company and we're 
going to sign it with you, and you 
aren’t going to change one line or 
comma of it.” 

The long-range interests of a 
union’s members, and therefore of 
the union itself, cannot be served by 
any course of conduct which places 
upon an employer conditions which 
are unsuited to his business or bur: 
dens which his business cannot bear’ 
That is another fact of industria. 
life which must be realized in laboy 
relations, and the sooner it is realizec 
the better it will be for all con 
cerned. 

These are some of the things abou’ 
labor relations that bother me as 4 
company president: the upware 
pressure on costs, when cost reduc 
tion is the first requirement of sur 
vival; the problem of attitudes, whey 
loyalty and cooperation are essen) 
tials of success; the problem of pat 


needed is an open-minded consider 
ation of the problems and the ir 
terests of a particular company an 
the people who work for it and p 
dues to the union. 


1980-Style Travel 


(Continued from page 17) 
senger and flatcar trains, and tho 
for slower moving trains carryin 
regular bulk shipments. Passenge 
trains will probably consist main 
of the self-propelled and articulate 
types: shorter, lighter, double-ende 
trains that can be quickly couple 
and uncoupled at junctions. 

Even if 100,000. miles of railroad! 
almost half of our present trackage’ 
are devoted exclusively to vehic 
on-flatcar service, this will provi 
less than one half of the needed iv 
creased vehicular capacity by 1980) 

The remaining capacity is lik 
to come from a completely new fo 
of road—the electronic highway. 

Basically, the electronic highw 
might consist of this: a two-la 
honeycomb concrete structure Wi 
raised tire paths and a guide re 
of the third-rail type. Because 
hicles will be guided along a cer 
path, it will not be necessary to pai 
the road. all the way across. Drai 
age and snow removal problems W’ 
he largely eliminated. 

The rail in each lane serves 
eral purposes: it guides the au 
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yy, means of an undercarriage trol- 
ey; it serves as a safety device in 
reventing the car from leaving the 
oad and it carries the electricity, 
hat will probably power most of the 
ransmissions of 1980 cars. 

The car will have a motor, too, 
srobably a turbine. But it will have 
in electric drive, instead of fluid 
lrive, similar to today’s diesel elec- 
ric locomotives. 

So as soon as your auto gets on 
he autoway, you lower your trolley, 
hut off your motor, and just run 
m your electric transmission at 
ibout 70 miles an hour. 

Not only will steering be con- 
rolled, but also speed and braking. 
avery vehicle will move at the same 
peed. It: will be impossible to run 
nto another car. 


Control Unit 


And all these controls, speed, 
yalance and braking, will be handled 
xy a small electronic unit in the 
ar, the size of a radio. Dr. Zworykin 
it RCA Laboratories has already de- 
eloped a working model of this 
oncept. 

By automatically reducing the 
listance between vehicles from 200 
o 40 or 50 feet, or even less, the 
apacity of each lane of highway 
vill be greatly increased. Additional 
apacity for heavy weekend traffic 
vill come from tandem operation. 
Autos can be run bumper to bumper 
etween stops, in groups of 5 to 10. 

To leave the highway at regular 
ntersections, which like today’s su- 
erhighways will be 20 to 30 miles 
ipart, it will only be necessary to 
lick an “off” lever on your dash that 
utomatically retracts your grip. 
peed control automatically slows 
ou down to approximately 15 miles 
im hour at each intersection. 

Because the wear on the autoway 
S concentrated) into narrow pave- 
nent strips, it must be frequently 
epaved. At night and perhaps as 
Yiten as once a month, the re-paving 

chine will quickly lay a thin lay- 
T. The surface of an autoway will 
’e the smoothest runway ever main- 
ained by man. 

For rapid and uncongested move- 
mt, trucks will be run in tandem 
vhile on the road—veritable truck 

‘ains. ; 
Bus trains will be common, also— 
rating in tandem where condi- 
ns permit—and perhaps featuring 
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85% Mure More Storage Space 
th 
myn TRAK RAK ete ee | 


TRAK-RAK Interlocking Transfer System which 
permits two hoisting columns to serve four bays. 


The Chicago Screw Co. increased pallet storage over 85% in the same storage 
space in each of four bays with TRAK-RAK Crane System, storing 2100 pallets 
in the same space formerly required for 1120 pallets. 


The Chicago Screw Co. also saved many man hours due to the simplicity and 
maneuverability of the TRAK-RAK System which allows accurate placing of 
materials in and out of the storage area. 


The original installation served an approximate area of 9,000 
sq. ft., with an interlocking transfer system which allows the 
movement of the hoisting columns from one bay to another. 
Due to the extreme flexibility of TRAK-RAK Systems, addi- 
tions can be readily made in most installations. Since the 
original installation, The Chicago Screw Co. has added a 
fourth bay which interlocks with the three previous bays. 


This system is an under running transfer system; however, 
TRAK-RAK Systems can also be furnished as top running or cx for COMPLETE 
self-contained systems operating on rails mounted directly on INFORMATION... 
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luxuries comparable to streamlined 
trains. By 1980, between Chicago 
and New York, 50-foot buses with 
electric transmissions will cover the 
800 miles in 10 hours, or at an 
average speed of 80 miles an hour. 

One hundred thousand miles of 
two-lane electronic highways with a 
50-foot right-of-way could do the 
work of 400,000 miles of four-lane 
superhighways with their 250-foot 
right of way. They could be built 
for $500,000 a mile, or a total of 
$50 billion. This is just one-eighth 
of the $400 billion required to build 
a 400,000-mile standard superhigh- 
way system. 

This investment of $50 billion is 
within the realm of private capital 
potential through the proper high- 
way authority bonds. 

Even though the electronic high- 


way net will handle the bulk of all 
intercity vehicle movement, it will 
constitute only three per cent of 
the nation’s road mileage. Driving 
on the remaining portion will be 
even heavier than today. 

The possibility of autorail service 
and the electronic autoway opens 
up a new vista for today’s highway 
stepchild, the house trailer. 

Tomorrow’s house trailer — or 
housemobile as we will call it— will 
be an item almost every family could 
afford and would want. It will be 
attached to the house on a special 
ramp foundation to take the load 
off the wheels and give it stability. 
It will look like part of the house. 
Plumbing and electricity will con- 
nect and disconnect automatically. 

The housemobile is powered elec- 
trically by motors and _ batteries. 


CHICAGO’S OLDEST INSURANCE AGENCY 


THE SAINT PAUL COMPANIES 


The St. Paul Fire & Marine Co., which estab- 
lished an enviable reputation in the Chicago 
Fire, has been represented by Moore, Case, 

man & Hubbard since 1874. — 
mate, the St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity Co., has 
also been a strong Moore-Case company for 
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Actually, it can’t go very far or very, 
fast under its own power—just 
enough to get you to and from the 
autotrain or the autoway. 

The housemobile will be the ulti 
mate in vacation travel. Carry ir 
some clothes, sports gear, chase ir 
the children and the dog, and you're 
off. No packing, no reservations, n¢ 
taxi, no transfers, no worry sho 
where you’re going to stay at th 
seashore, the lake or the mountains) 

All you do is roll your housema 
bile slowly down to the neare 
auto-train station or to the elec 
tronic highway. And when someoni 
comes to visit, you have a guess 
ramp. They will bring their own 
guest room and bath. 

Two autos will be parked iy 
front of our 1980 house. One ij 
the turbine electric auto with thy 
trolley for using the autoway, jus 
a fancy version of today’s cars. 

The second smaller car is all elew 
tric. You plug it in every night. }} 
,will run about 100 miles on on 
charge of its new lightweight ba’ 
teries. Not over 40 miles an hour 
but ideal for use around town, any 
legally the only car for teen-agers’ 


Golf-Links Origin 


An outgrowth of today’s electr 
golfing autos, the small electrom) 
bile won’t stall, needs no warmi 
up, is absolutely silent and odorles 
uses half normal parking space. 
costs only $800. And the only ser 
ice it needs is oiling twice a ye: 
and new batteries and tires eve) 
three years. 

My estimate for 1980 is about 
million turbine autos, 50 millic 
electromobiles and 40 million hous 
mobiles. _ 

Whereas today the average aul 
is driven only an hour a day, | 
than 10,000 miles a year, each of tl) 
three family vehicles of tomorr¢ 
will be driven this far or farther ff 
a yearly cost of only $2,500—$1,0" 
for time payments and $1,500 ff 
30,000 miles at five cents a mi 
Now this leaves $500 (of the $3,0) 
family travel money we foresé 
available for commercial carri) 
travel such as the coming trains a 
electronic highway buses. 

The rapidly growing airline bw 
ness will be also the scene of ¢ 
tinued progress with larger, fast 
and safer planes used on the lon, 
hops of 1,000 miles or more. G 
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continental trips will take four to 
five hours at only slightly subsonic 
speeds. Transoceanic flights perhaps 
will be at supersonic speeds. 

On shorter runs, the principal 
problem, getting to and from the 
airport, may be partially solved. by 
the helicopter. The helicopter. will 
be able to handle local runs with 
many stops at speeds greater than 
present aircraft, because of ground 
time conyenience. So high is the 
expected density on short-haul in- 
termetropolitan routes travel by 
1980, however, that even 50-pas- 
senger helicopters every fifteen min- 
utes on some routes may not be 
able to accommodate traffic. 

It is my personal opinion that the 
helicopter will have about a 25-year 
heyday, like the interurban trolley 
and will then decline in importance 
as a short-haul vehicle. 

Supplanting the helicopter may 
come large, slow- “moving, blimp- 
like air coaches, requiring only short 
runways. This “skyship,” whose body 
and wings are mostly filled with 
helium, will carry 150 to 200 passen- 
gers at a speed of 150 miles an hour 
and land on runway or water. 


If take-off speed were only 50 
miles an hour, a skyship could cruise 


aloft almost indefinitely; in an 
emergency, it could fly on one 
motor. 


At 150 miles per hour, a helicop- 
ter or a skyship will get from the 
center of Chicago to the center of 
Detroit faster than the 1,000-mph 
rocket plane operating from the 
regular airports. 

One special intercity problem re- 
mains: this is the Boston-New York- 
Washington - Pittsburgh - Cleveland 


and Chicago route. Traffic density 


along these routes is already so great 
that highways, railroad terminals, 
and airports are severely taxed. 


Facilities Inadequate? 


Commercial carrier passenger 
travel in 1980 may be so dense, that 
airport, bus, and railroad facilities 
will not meet the potential, unless 
developments now totally unforeseen 
are forthcoming. 

One very likely and promising so- 
lution isa high speed intercity mono- 
rail line for this route. Although 
such a facility would cost $3 million 
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per mile, in terms of capacity it is 
the cheapest possible way of moving 
passengers yet conceived. 
Lightweight monorail trains carry- 
ing 200 to 500 passengers running 
250 miles an hour at three-minute 
intervals give this facility a passen- 
ger-carrying potential about twenty 


times that of a super-highway, even 


several times greater than an elec- 
tronic autoway. 


From ten to 25 million passengers 
could pass along this structure every 
year, as compared with an estimated 
three million commercial passenger 
density along this route at present. 


~ At this rate, annual revenues 
would be close to $1 billion for the 
line at fares of three cents an airline 
mile. Running time Chicago to New 
York, three and a half hours; Chi- 
cago to Cleveland, 114 hours, Boston 
to New York, 45 minutes. This is 
equal or better than foreseeable 
center-to-center air times. 


Right now, several of the nation’s 
largest. metropolitan centers— _ no- 
tably Detroit and Los Angeles — are 
actively considering the use of sub- 
urban monorail lines to reduce ur- 
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1 Insert rivet, automatically held ready by mandrel and jaws of 
Chobert pneumatic riveter, into proper size hole. 


2) Press trigger of riveter. Mandrel draws back expanding rivet to 
uniform upset and tightness in one complete operation. Next rivet 


| 3 | Solid, finished rivet is gas and watertight. Can be used without 


sealing pin! 


Aviation Di JRL: 


HERE’S HOW CHOBERT RIVETS WORK! 


f 
i 
b: is automatically readied by Chobert Riveter for use. 
F 
[ 


Manufacturer and Distributor of pi | Self-locking, Quick-release Pins and | ave | Positive-action Sheet Grippers, 


MENTS 
\DA 


INC. 


JRONTO 


AUTOMATIC RIVETING! 


CHOZEKT High-Speed System 


INCREASES PRODUCTION — CUTS COSTS! 


FOR ALL BLIND OR OPEN RIVETING e 
REQUIRED e FULLY AUTOMATIC e UNIFORM RIVET RESULTS 
The CHOBERT High-Speed Riveting System is espe- 
cially designed for filly-automatic blind or open rivet- 
img. The pneumatic riveter can place rivets at a rate 
of 2000 per hour — solves blind rivet problems usually 
considered impossible with other riveting methods! 


NO SKILLED HELP 


SEALING PIN 


Meets Specification AF40911 


1 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
MAIN OFFICE — BURBANK, CALIFORNIA : 
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ban congestion, and to speed travel 
to and from airports. 

As the transportation industry 
faces the future, beset with its pres- 
ent problems, but at the same time 
driven by them to greater achieve- 
ment, it may rest assured of two 
things: 

First — the technical developments 
to accomplish everything in this ar- 
ticle are already here. Nothing that 
has been mentioned is technically 
impossible. What is presently lacking 
is a need for them, and, of course, 
the knowhow that only experience 
can give. 

Second — Whatever marvelous de- 
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velopments we can foresee, based up- 
on present technology, we cannot 
possibly foresee exactly what form 
future technical progress will take, 
or exactly how it can be applied. 
But we can rest assured that any- 
thing we can imagine today will look 
pretty conservative in the future. 
Transportation forecasts always have 
one thing in common: they turn out 
to be too conservative. 


The evolution of transportation 
has shown one thing: unlimited vari- 
ations, unlimited demand. That is 
why the future holds transportation 
unlimited. 


Why We May Avoid Another Depression 


(Continued from page 14) 


itures, except during periods when 
depression is threatened, and a re- 
duction in the areas of government 
intervention in private economic af- 
fairs through such means as guaran- 
tees, supports, subsidies or regula- 
tory limitations, and, 

@ the persistent stimulation of 
private confidence, which is a far 


more potent expansionary force than 
public expenditure. 


In conclusion, the economic out- 
look is for much more economic 
growth, a great deal more economic 
instability and vastly more intense 
competition than is expected by most 
businessmen and economists. 
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ELECTRIC MOTORS 


AND GEARMOTORS 


GET 


““OFF-THE-SHELF SERVICE’’ 


When you need an electric motor or gearmotor to fulfill 
immediate requirements call us. 


Our large Chicago stock of motors 
permits us to offer off-the-shelf service. 


Phone or write for prompt and courteous 


consultation and information. 


THE SCHRADE-BATTERSON co. 


806 West Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois 


Call CHesapeake 3-9400 


Phy ed ENT a eR 


COMMER 
Christmas Party 


(Continued from page 22) 


Jugglers and trampoline artists com’ 
plained, however, about the lov 
ceiling in the cafeteria. So the em 
ploye council switched to movies 
Besides substantial savings in thy 
budget, it was found that the fou 
shift schedule could be run wit] 
less time between shows. Film ne 
no rest. Acrobats do. Audience 
sponse to movies seems to hold " 


While Electro-Motive saves © 
the show expenses, it goes all out ii 
another direction: Carnival equi 
ment, rented from a LaGrange firm 
is laid out all over the plant’s mam 
moth receiving dock. The equip 
ment includes a carousel and 
miniature train—a copy, in fact, ¢ 
the very train manufactured in thi 
huge plant. The equipment is avail 
able to early arrivals, completely ri) 
moving a possible cause of cor 
gestion and confusion. j 


Another adherent of movies 
the Dietzgen Company. Personne 
Manager Lentz has some definiy 
ideas about their selection. T 
“Christmas package” offered by fil) 
agencies gets thumbs down fro 
Lentz. During the Christmas caro 
kids get restless and parents sta 
to smoke, a sure tip-off of boredon| 
Skiing spectacles, standard in thej 
Christmas packages, get the sam 
tepid reaction. Lentz believes in d 
emphasizing Christmas. Last year I 
showed six color cartoons with 1 
Christmas angle. Then he close 
with two Christmas cartoons f¢ 
atmosphere. A company employ 
a magician by avocation, did a sho 
stint before the arrival of San 
‘and the gift-giving. j 


Kraft’s Compromise 


Kraft Foods compromises with tw 
cartoon movies added to a live clovs 
act, a magician and a dog act. Do 
ald Fuhrman, personnel manager — 
the Peshtigo Court plant, cow 
ments, “It’s tough to keep the kil 
entertained when their standard ~ 
taste has increased so much becauj 
OfsE V2 : 

At the Continental Bank, too, i) 
been found the show must ha: 
action and zip. Singers are out. / 
ceptable are dog acts, trampolin 
ponies and cowboys in action. 4 
bank uses slides for an audieny 
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inging program to open the show. 
t holds the show to about 45 min- 
tes. The bank’s Glenn Ramshaw 
dvises, “Just worry about pleasing 
he children. That’s the surest way 
9 please the parents.” 

Gifts. Nearly everyone gives a 
mall bag or Christmas stocking of 
raditional hard candy. Sometimes 
ruit, nuts or popcorn are added. 
Many plants have tried to simplify 
he toy problem by seeking one that 
vould satisfy all kids of any age 
r either sex. It’s never worked. 
slectro-Motive sets up five groups: 
\ll children aged 1 to 3; boys 4 to 7; 
irls, 4 to 7;. boys 8 to 12; girls, 8 
o 12. Continental Ilinois sets up 
4 gift groups. This part of the 
lan is worth extra bother. A child 
inhappy with his toy is unhappy 
vith the world in general and his 
ather’s employer in particular. 


Wise Advice 


Old hands at toy selection advise: 
Poys should be selected by a group 
yf employes, mostly parents. Avoid 
uighly breakable toys. Shy away 
rom guns and weapons—some par- 
nts will object to them. Steer clear 
9 toys sweeping the market. Too 
many kids will already have them. 
Particularly for younger age groups, 
hoot for toys of substantial size, 
ots of color and moving parts. 

_ Every experienced party-giver will 
verbuy his estimated quantity by 
at least ten per cent. There is no 
calamity greater than a frustrated 
child before an empty-handed Santa 
Claus. 

_ Purchasing committees usually go 
to leading toy wholesalers. Butler 
Brothers and A. C. McClurg get a 
200d bit of the business. One large 
wholesaler, Jay Mills Company, has 
prepared a special catalogue for in- 
dustrial Christmas parties, grouping 
its toys according to age and sex. 
Another company in Detroit, Or- 
@anization Services, Inc., has built 
substantial business devoted solely 
0 supplying plants and organiza- 
ions for. Christmas parties and 
ther group activities. 

Purchasing committees have a 
‘ight to expect the net wholesale 
rice. Often they are tantalized by 


he list price. This percentage is 
ften meaningless since list prices 
in the toy industry are not fixed. 
me wholesaler’s 45 per cent dis- 


count may not result in as low cash 
price as another firm’s 35 per cent 
discount. Experienced committee 
members compare cash costs of iden- 
tical toys, not discounts. 
Distribution. Two basic methods 
are preferred for handing out the 
gifts. One involves breaking up the 
departing crowd according to age 
and sex groups and channeling 
them through exits where the ap- 
propriate toys await them. The other 
sets up one or two distribution 
points where the child announces 
his age and is handed the appro- 
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priate toy. Either method works — 
with surprising speed, Continental 
Illinois and Kraft Foods introduced 
further refinements. The bank issues 
cards designating an age-and-sex 
group number. The food company 
accomplishes the same purpose by 
issuing cards in an assortment of 
colors. In nearly every case, gifts 
are limited to children of 12 and 
under. 

Cost. Electro-Motive keeps its gift 
cost well under a dollar per child. 
Its entertainment cost is low but 

(Continued on page 39) 


vig percentages “discounted” from | 


Equipment worn and need repairs? 


Use this book and end your cares! 


The Know-It-Owl Says: 
LOOK in the 


RED BOOK 
with YELLOW PAGES 


for « Bookkeeping & 


Accounting Machines 
« Building Maintenance 
e Furnace Repairing 
« Linoleum 
Or anything else you need 


The RED BOOK is Chicago's Classified Telephone Directory 
Outside Chicago see the YELLOW PAGES of your telephone book 
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1/4 
Con 2 motor ot! 


i : __! Be ZS 


Yes, Super Permalube can 


save as much as two gallons 
In a Canktil —1é curs 
tiietion drag Yor better mileage. 


New Super PERMALUBE not only saves gasoline but 
does everything the finest lubricating oil can do and gives you 
all these advantages: Cuts oil consumption an average of 36.8% ... 
Prevents valve-lifter rusting trouble... 
Stops harmful combustion chamber deposits that cause engine knock. 
Super PERMALUBE is a real all-weather, multi-grade motor oil, too 
—providing quick starts on cold days 

plus complete protection in warm weather. 

Come in today for a change to 
sar Super PERMALUBE Motor Oil. 


You ‘expect more from STANDARD and get it! 


/ 
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Industrial 
Developments 


e-- in the Chicago Area 


NVESTMENTS in industrial 
plants in the Chicago area totaled 
18,209,000 in October compared 
vith $11,720,000 in October, 1953. 
otal investments for the first nine 
nonths of 1954 stood at $203,990,- 
00 compared with $115,695,000 for 
he same period in 1953. These 
igures include expenditures for the 
onstruction of new industrial 
ylants, expansions of existing build- 
ngs and the acquisition of land or 
yuildings for industrial purposes. 


» Inland Steel Company is con- 
tructing an addition to its plant 
it Indiana Harbor for the produc- 
ion of wide flange steel beams. Be- 
ides the expansion of its mill, In- 
and Steel is planning the erection 
of a 17-story office building in the 
loop on the northeast corner of 
Dearborn and Monroe streets. The 
tructure will contain 800,000 square 
eet of floor area and is being de- 
jigned by Skidmore-Owings and 
Merrill. 


® National Biscuit Company is ex- 
panding its cracker and_ biscuit 
bakery with the addition of a unit 
primarily for the production of 
pretzels. Victor L. Charn, architect; 
Ragnar Benson Inc., general con- 
tractor. 


* Campbell Soup Company, 2550 
W. 35th street, is adding 28,000 
square feet of floor area to its 
building for production of frozen 
soups. Battey and Childs, engineer; 
Campbell-Lowrie-Lautermilch, gen- 
eral contractor. 


® Symons Clamp and Manufac- 
turing Company is erecting an ad- 
dition to its plant which will con- 
tain approximately 33,000 square 
feet of floor area. The plant is lo- 
cated at 4249 West Diversey Park- 
Way, and produces concrete ties, 
clamps, shores and panel forms. 


ie . 


Peter Hamlin Construction Com- 
pany, general contractor; Fox and 
Fox, architect. 


e Motorola, Inc., has purchased 
property on Martens street north of 
Fullerton avenue in Franklin Park 
from the Clearing Industrial Dis- 
trict, Inc. The property will be 
used for future industrial develop- 
ment by Motorola. 


e Structural Clay Production Re- 
search Foundation is building a 
research laboratory of 20,000 square 
feet of floor area in Kane County. 
The research laboratory will oper- 
ate on a nation-wide basis finding 
new uses and improved materials 
for structural clay products. 


e Sellstrom Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 615 North Aberdeen Street, 
is erecting a new plant on North- 
west Highway in Palatine. The 
company will move its entire oper- 
ations for the manufacture of safety 
eye protectors to the new location. 
The plant will contain 24,000 square 
feet of floor area. 

Johnson and Johnson, architect. 


e Gibbs Boardtile Corporation, 
615 North Aberdeen Street, is erect- 
ing a 22,000 square foot building 
on Northwest Highway in Palatine, 
which will house its operations for 
the making of tile board. Johnson 
and Johnson, architects. 


e Gerber Ornamental Iron 
Works, 3514 Touhy Avenue, Skokie, 
is making an addition to its plant 
in the form of a 25,000 square foot 
building. 


e Laidlaw Brothers, Inc., 328 
South Jefferson Street, is building 
a new structure to house its entire 
operations in River Forest at Mad- 
ison Street and Thatcher Avenue. 
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FIRST OFFERING 
ONE-STORY BEAUTY 
45,380 SQ. FT. 


@ Best Northwest Chicago location 

@ Completely equipped, recently 
constructed, manufacturing 
plant 

e@ Switch, sprinklered, power wiring 

e Bus bar system, compressed air, 
extra vacant 

e@ Early possession, 
term lease only 


sale or long 


Henry Couchman 


J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


Industrial and Business Property 
22 W. Monroe St. — Chicago 3 
Telephone Financial 6-1322 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 
Transportation, Public Transit and 
Industrial Problems 


Industrial Plants Grade Separations 


Railroads Expressways 
Subways Tunnels 
Power Plants Municipal Works 


A 


150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


GODFREY H. KURTZ 


and Associates 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


ay 
Ms. 
(exceLLence \ 
| IN |i fl 
| 


NEvada 22-3790 
3309 W. Washington BI. Chicago 


FOR EFFICIENT 
AND LOW COST 
PRODUCTION! 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
Complete Service for Industry 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ilinois 


ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 
Executive and Sales Personnel 
Counseling and Testing 
Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
Industrial Psychologist 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
La Salle-Wacker Bidg. @ Chicago 
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ELECTRICAL POWER 
EQUIPMENT 


UNITS OF EVERY SIZE AND 
DESCRIPTION IN STOCK 
Chicago Electric carries large stocks of 


all types of guaranteed' rebuilt equip- 
ment such as: 


@ AC MOTORS @ COMPRESSORS 
@ DC MOTORS @ SWITCHBOARDS 
@ GENERATORS ©® TRANSFORMERS 
®@ M.G. SETS @ CONTROLS 

@ CONVERTERS @ HOISTS 


Check such leading publications as 
ReSale, Surplus Record and Power 
Magazine for our regular stock list- 
ings or write direct for our current 
stock sheets on any of the above 
equipment. 

We are also stocking distributor for 
many lines of new equipment and 
offer prompt delivery from stock. 


A COMPLETE REPAIR SERVICE 


Our modern plant houses complete 
facilities to service industry for RE- 
WINDING, REPAIRING, REBUILD- 
ING, REDESIGNING, COILMAKING, 
SPECIAL MACHINING, POWER SUR- 
VEYS, POWER-FACTOR CORREC- 
TION and ample stocks to provide 
for the RENTAL of equipment. 


CANAL 6-2900 
) CHICAGO Slectue Ca. 


1338 W. 22ND STREET 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 

Mimeographing » Multigraphing 

Planographing »* Multilith 
Addressing * Mailing 
Direct Mail Campaigns 


139 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-1891 


CODE DATING 


Automatic, Dependable, Guaranteed, 
Friction and Power-driven Machines 
Write, giving details on a specifie coding 
problem. 


KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chieago 13, Ill. 


DESIGNING, PROCESSING 
DRAFTING & RE-TRACING 
METAL STAMPING 

TOOLS & DIES e MACHINISTS 
GENERAL METAL FABRICATION 
TURRET LATHE and SECONDARY 
OPERATIONS 


Blackhawk Machine Co. 


656 N. Albany Av. SAcramento 2-3440 


Electrical Plant Protection 


Patrolmen — Uniformed Guards 
CARS EQUIPPED WITH TWO WAY RADIO 
KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 


301 No. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 
Phone Day and Night—KEdzie 3-5250 


METAL NAME PLATES 


Government Specifications 
Standard Finishes 


RELIABLE SERVICE 


CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 
Chicego 26, Ill. AMbassador 2-5264 


The new building will contain 25,- 
000 square feet of floor area. The 
firm is a publisher of text books. 


Architect, Rodde, Anderson No- 
vak; Freevol Smedburg, general- 
contractor. 


e American Brake Shoe and 
Foundry Company, is making an ad- 
dition of 19,000 square feet to its 
factory in Chicago Heights. Ragnar 
Benson Inc., general contractor. 


e Chicago Curled Hair Company, 
2011 West Pershing Road, is mak- 
ing an 18,000 square foot addition 
in Chicago Heights. A. Epstein and 
Sons, engineer; Inland Construc- 
tion, general contractors. 


e Excel, Incorporated, 2304 North 
Narragansett Avenue, is erecting a 
new plant in Franklin Park, to which 
it will move its entire operations 
for the production of bicycle hard- 
ware. The new plant will contain 
approximately 14,000 square feet of 
floor area. 

Tuchschmidt and Associates, 
architect. 


e Neo Products Company, 2554 
South Kedzie Avenue, is erecting a 
factory building of 15,000 square 
feet at 5352 South Kilbourn Ave- 
nue. The company makes advertis- 
ing displays. 


e Goss Printing Press Company 
is making an addition to its plant 
containing 12,000 square feet of 
floor area, which will afford in- 
creased manufacturing space. Olsen 
and Urbain, architect; Sherman 
Olson, Inc., general contractor. 


® The Strick Company, trailer 
manufacturer at 9300 South Drexel, 
is erecting a new structure at its 
present location which will contain 
approximately 8,000 square feet of 
floor area. Howard D. Clary, archi- 
tect. 


e Ruby Printing Service, 4322 
West Irving Park Road, is erecting 
a new plant at 4510 West Irving 
Park Road, to which it will move 
its entire operations. 


¢ Johnson Service Company, 1355 
W. Washington Street, has estab- 
lished a branch at 2201 West How- 
ard Street, Evanston. ‘The shop and 
service department of the company 


will be expanded on Washington 
Street when relieved by the removal 
of the office facilities to the How- 
ard Street address. The company 
manufactures. temperature controls 
Browne and Storch, Inc.; Quinlar 
and Tyson, Inc.; and Bowes Realty 
Company, brokers. 


© Standard Oil Company of In 
diana has acquired the tank farm 
office and loading facilities, as well 
as the dock terminal facilities, 07 
Arrow Petroleum Company at Hai 
lem Avenue and the Sanitary ane 
Ship Canal. The facilities will be 
connected with the Whiting refiner 
by a newly constructed pipe line. 


e W. W. Grainger, Inc., 233% 
West Adams Street, has purchaset 
the former plant of Barrett-Cray 
ens Company at the Southeas 
corner of 30th Street and Spauldin 
Avenue. The company manufaq 
tures electrical motors and equify 
ment. William Kaplan Company 
broker. 


e Estee Bedding Company wi 
move its entire operations from 4% 
West Ontario Street, to a newly a 
quired building at 2414 West 21 
Street. The plant was formerly 
cupied by Dearborn Glass Co! 
pany, which has moved to a ne 
plant in Bedford Park. 


x! 


e General Felt Products Co 
pany, Chicago Heights, is addi 
20,000 square feet to its plant. 4 
Epstein and Sons, Inc., engineer. 


© Security Locknut Corp., Mé 
rose Park, has under construction 
new plant in that suburb to whi 
it will move its entire operation 
The new construction will conta 
approximately 12,000 square feet 
fioor area. G. H. Bergquist, arc 
itect; Barry and Strachan, gener 
contractor. — 


e W. H. Salisbury. Rubber Cor 
pany, 401 North Morgan Street, 
working on a two story addition © 
its plant. Engineering Systems, In 
architect. 


e Auto Truck Steel Body Con 
pany, 3028 West Carroll Avent 
is adding 15,000 square feet of flos 
area to its plant for office and 
tory purposes. Victor Charn, 
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tect; Ragnar Benson, Inc., general 
ontractor. 

» Clayton Chemical and Pack- 
iging Company, 18»-East Kinzie 
treet, has acquired a plant at 5420 
North Damen Avenue, where it 
yill conduct its operations in the 
ield of photographic chemicals. 
sennett and Kahnweiler, broker. 


Do You Have An Embezzler? 
(Continued from page 20) 
ashing checks through a dummy. 
e Invoicing goods too cheaply and 
etting a cash rebate from the cus- 

omer. 

e Raising checks and then de- 
troying vouchers when returned by 
he bank. 

e Issuing checks for returned 
oods that were never returned. 

e Stealing incoming payments 
nd using subsequent remittances on 
ther items to cover the amounts 
olen. 

e Reducing the outgoing invoices, 
aying the reduced amount in cash 
nd then appropriating the cus- 
amer’s check. 

“e Raising invoices and _ checks 
fter payment. 


e Destroying ledger sheets to 
onceal shortages. 
‘e “Forgetting” to record cash 


ules. 
® Causing securities to “disap- 


” 


ear. 
© Failing to 
lents. 

What is the businessman’s best 
efense? 

The Chicago Crime Commission 
dvises: “. . . It is highly essential 
lat the employer possess complete 
nowledge concerning all persons 
ho are to occupy positions of 
ust...” This means that com- 
rehensive application blanks 
iould be filled out by all job- 
ekers. Pre-employment queries 
1ould include personal and family 
istory, crime record, outstanding 
ebts and a complete employment 
cord. 

These facts have to be verified 
efore hiring. One store manager 
ho did not bother to check the 
icts listed on an application form 
on regretted his carelessness. On 
ie strength of what sounded like 
‘good record, he hired a girl as 
ashier. Just three hours after she 
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credit cash pay- 


began working the new employe de- 
parted via the washroom with 
$1,017. Too late the store manager 
found that the girl’s application 
was loaded with false facts. 


“You wouldn’t let a_ stranger 
make change for himself,” observes 
Continental Casualty. “But you 
would if you hired him to handle 
your money and your merchandise. 
The only person who can take ad- 
vantage of you is the person you 
trust.” 

Knowledge of employes’ back- 
grounds is just one precaution. Im- 


. 89 
portant as this may be it is not 
enough, according to the Crime 
Commission. “Adequate accounting 
systems should be set up to make 
certain that detection . . . will be 
prompt and certain,” says the Com- 
mission. It recommends the follow- 
ing measures in addition to knowing 
the background of your employes: 

e Make internal audits at ir- 
regular intervals on short notice. 
e Require all checks to be coun- 
tersigned. 
e Make sure the people who 
(Continued on page 43) 


Since 1920 


ASBESTOS & MAGNESIA 
MATERIALS CO. 


INSULATION 


Approved Contractors and Distributors for 


Johns-Manville 


All Types — Hot and Cold, Stack Linings and Boiler Coverings, 
‘Refractories, Packings and Insulating Brick, Asbestos 
Spray — Sprayed On Insulation 


Diversey 8-4554 — 4562 
2614-2622 North Clybourn Avenue 
: Chicago 14 


Downstate Office: 
2218 East Logan St., Decatur, Ill., Phone 8-3435 


Celebrating Our 65th Year 
In November 


FRANK P. KOSMACH, President 
Assets more than’$40,000,000. 


Money deposited on savings accounts before 
the 10th of the month earn as of the Ist. 
FEDER 


Established 1889 


<< 


ST. PAUL FEDERAL SAVINGS 


6720 WEST NORTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 35, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE NATIONAL 2-5000 
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Box Car” 


@ It’s “cocooning”—a ROCK ISLAND first. A tough 
plastic cement, a coating of fibre glass screen and 
presto! a box car’s work-worn interior lining is 
miraculously transformed into a smooth wall that 


stubbornly resists all wear and tear. 


When it comes to finding ways and means 


for providing a better service to shippers, 
ook for ROCK ISLAND to be out in front. 


When you ship, ship Roek Island 
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Transportation 
and Traffic 


ATES based on exceptions rat- 

ings which are higher than those 
arrived at by use of Uniform Class- 
fication ratings and Docket No. 
28300 class rates are unreasonable, 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
Examiner T. R. Roper said in his 
proposed report in No. 31459, Stew- 
art Co., Inc. v. Atchison, Topeka 
ind Santa Fe Railway Co., et al. The 
proceeding involves rates on ship- 
ments of agricultural tractors from 
Dearborn and Detroit, Mich., to 
stewart, Texas, made subsequent to 
May 30, 1952, the effective date of 
he Docket No. 28300 class rate ad- 
justment. On these shipments, the 
sarriers applied a Class 40 exception 
rate of $1.94 per cwt. in lieu of a 
31.88 rate arrived at by use of a 
Jlass 50 Uniform Freight Classifi- 
sation rating and the Docket No. 
28300 class rate. The Docket 28300 
adjustment only involved classifica- 
jon ratings and class rates and did 
aot embrace exception rates. This 
‘esulted in a dual scale of class rates, 
me applying in connection with 
Jniform Classification ratings and 
the other in connection with ex- 
eption ratings. The tariff contain- 
ng the Docket 28300 class rates on 
€ movements in question has a 
rovision that rates named therein 
€ not applicable on a commodity 
hen there is in effect on a given 
hipment via arty route between the 
ame points a commodity rate, class- 
fication exception or column rating. 
‘The Classification generally im- 
doses the highest rate which a par- 
icular commodity should bear un- 
normal conditions and a com- 
ity rate or exceptions rate higher 
an the class rate is an abnormal 
djustment which requires much to 
ustify it,’ Examiner Roper said. 
Facts presented in the instant pro- 
feeding,” he added, “fail to show 
ny justification for allowing the ex- 
€ptions rates on the considered com- 


modity to exceed the class rates 
governed by the Uniform Classifi- 
cation.” 


e 1.C.C. Rules on Lawfulness of 
Rail and Motor “All-Commodity” 
Rates: The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has released two reports 
pertaining to the justness, reason- 
ableness and lawfulness of railroad 
and motor carrier so-called ‘“all-com- 
modity” rates on mixed shipments. 
In No. 31006, Eastern Central Motor 
Carriers Association, Inc. v. Akron, 
Canton and Youngstown Railroad 
Co., et al, the commission found the 
railroad rates on “all-commodities” 
in mixed carloads between points 
in Central territory, on the one 
hand, and points in Trunk Line 
and New England territories, on the 
other, not unjust, unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. The report dis- 
approved, however, the maintenance 
of such rates when subject to any 
tariff rule authorizing the inclusion 
of any freight in the mixed shipment 
at rates or charges lower than the 
applicable “all-commodity” rate. In 
No. MC-C-1331, Merchandise — 
Mixed Truckloads — East, embrac- 
ing No. I. & S. M-3900, Various Com- 
modities, Midwest and South, the 
commission held that motor carrier 
truckload rates on “freight, all 
kinds,” or ‘“all-commodities’” in 
mixed shipments from, to and with- 
in points in Central, Trunk Line, 
New England and Western Trunk 
Line territories are unreasonably 
low and constituted destructive com- 
petition to the extent that they are 
below 45 per cent of the motor car- 
rier first class rates, or the railroad 
“all-commodity” mixed carload rates 
where such rail rates are lower than 
45 per cent of the motor carrier first 
class rates. “All-commodity’” or 
“freight, all kinds” rates are used 
primarily by freight forwarders who 
consolidate small shipments into car- 


For the modern office... 


B rowne 
= orse 


COMPANY 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


with exclusive built-in features 


ost me Plastite tops that won't burn, 
chip, mar... actually keep their 
newness for years to come. 


iy 
%. 


Interchangeable desk drawers, 
file drawers and plastite tops for 
more flexibility. 


Feather-touch glider files* with 
safety-lock drawer that can't fall 
in extended position . . . special 
follower block that makes con- 
tents fire resistant . . . and ball 
bearing raceways for smoother, 
easier filing. 


“Scientifically designed aluminum 
posture chairs, 


New, pastel and deep-tone colors 
to add warmth and richness to 
any office. 


Special laboratory equipment for 
every need. 


Most modern life-time steel office 
furniture at lower unit cost, 


*Now at new low prices 
CHICAGO BRANCH AND SHOWROOMS: 


BROWNE-MORSE COMPANY 
PURE OIL BUILDING, ROOM 590 
35 EAST WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
DEARBORN 2-7189 


» Yours for the Asking 


“New Broune:- Morse Catalog 
PHONE OR MAIL TODAY! 
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A Goodwill Gift 


Sure to Please 


Ye Olde 
Tavern 


SHARP CHEDDAR 
CHEESE 


Jumbo 45 oz. 
Earthen Jar 


$975 


Postpaid 


Fine cheese is the universal favorite to 
please every man and his whole family, 
too! Smooth mellow YE OLDE TAV- 
ERN is a blend of well-aged natural 
American Cheddar rich with hearty good- 
ness. Snacks and cocktail treats taste 
better with YE OLDE TAVERN natural 
cheese spread .. . and cooking has new 
zest and vigor. You'll win praise giving 
YE OLDE TAVERN ... the “cheese 
with the smack that others lack.” 
Individual Festive 


THE GIFT BUDGET Gift Wrapping 


STRETCHER Each jar wrapped in 
Giant colorful holiday 
D9ioz $195 splendor. Send us your 

: P d gift list’. 0/0 we make 
Crock ‘ostpai individual shipments. 


Order Now for Prompt Guaranteed Delivery 


CHEESE PRODUCTS CO. 


i Makes a Hit 
: with Everyone! 


Scintillation and 
Geiger Counters 


You may be engaged in, or contem- 
plating, the study and application of 
radioactive materials, There are dangers 
involved, which make it necessary to 
monitor the exposure during their use. 


To accurately record the radiation, por- 
table geiger and scintillation counters 
are available, either for sale or on a 
rental basis, from Electronic Aides. 


Catalogs and rental rates will be sent 
on application. 


ELECTRONIC AIDES 


23 West Hubbard Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois Michigan 2-2134 


loads or truckloads. The commis- 
sion ordered the carriers to publish 
tariffs in conformity with its find- 
ings to become effective November 
15, 1954 on 30 days’ notice. 


© Investigation Instituted Into II- 
linois Motor Carrier Rates: The Il- 
linois Commerce Commission, by an 
order in No. 10760 MC, instituted 
an investigation into the rates and 
charges applicable to the transporta- 
tion of property by motor common 
carriers, and by those operating in 
a dual capacity as both common and 
contract motor carriers. The probe 
will exclude rates and charges on 
agricultural products, household 
goods and personal effects, sand, 
gravel, crushed stone, and coal and 
related commodities. The investiga- 
tion stems from a petition filed in 
July by the Illinois Intrastate Motor 
Carrier Rate and Tariff Bureau, 
Inc., requesting the commission to 
prescribe minimum rates and charges 
for for-hire motor carrier transpor- 
tation in Illinois. A conference for 
the purpose of considering further 
proceedings in the investigation will 
be held November 9, 1954, in the 
Chicago offices of the commission. 


e Rule to Limit Liability of Mo- 
tor Carriers Approved: The motor 
carriers’ National Traffic Committee, 
following hearing October 13 in 
Washington, D. C., approved a rule 
to limit the loss and damage liability 
of common carriers. The action will 
result in a rule being published in 
the Classification limiting a carrier’s 
liability on a shipment to $3.00 per 
pound unless actual value is de- 
clared on the bill of lading as being 
greater in which event a charge of 
10 cents will be made for each 
$100.00 of value in excess of $3.00 
per pound. The proposed rule had 
previously been adopted by the Na- 
tional Classification Board. 


e A.T.A. Attacks Illinois Over- 
weight Law in Supreme Court Brief: 
In a brief filed with the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, the American Truck- 
ing Association charges that the II- 
linois law which would suspend the 
operating rights of an interstate mo- 
tor carrier having 10 or more over- 
weight violations within 12 consecu- 
tive months is unconstitutional. The 
Illinois Supreme Court in two rul- 
ings has held that the law may only 
be applied to intrastate operations 


within Illinois. Illinois’ Attorney) 


to the U. S. Supreme Court. The 
case, Latham Castle, Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State of Illinois, et al vy. 
Hayes Freight Lines, Inc., will be 
considered by the court during the 
term beginning in October. “If the 
State of Illinois succeeds in denying 
the use of its highways to all vej 
hicles operated by interstate motor 
carriers, a small number of whose 
vehicles have violated the state” 
weight laws, it can be anticipate 
that other states as well will seel 
to avail themselves of this easy sub 
stitute for more painstaking law en) 
forcement,’ A.T.A.’s brief declares: 
“The Illinois law,” the brief cony 
cludes, “unreasonably impedes the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’ 
administration of the Interstate 
Commerce Act.” 
e Advisory Boards Expect 8.4 
Per Cent Drop in Carloadings: Thy 
13 regional Shippers Advisor™ 
Boards forecast an 8.6 per cent dro 
in the nation’s carloadings durin: 


under last year are anticipated ii) 
all territories except the Pacifil 
Northwest where a 9.3 per cent it) 
crease is predicted. The, larges 
drop in carloadings, 31.6 per cen) 
is forecast for Northwest Regio 
which embraces the states of Min 
nesota, Montana and the Dakotas 
The Mid-West Shippers Advisor 
Board predicts a 5.4 per cent dé 
crease in 4th quarter carloading 
in this area. 


in No. 30416, Class Rates, Moun 
tain-Pacific Territory and No. 3066 
Glass Rates, Transcontinental Rai’ 
scheduled for October 18, 1954, @ 
Savannah, Ga., has been postpone 
to December 7, 1954, at Washingto 
D. C. The hearing will be held by 
fore Division 2 of .the commissiay 
and Examiner Witters. The 
ponement was granted on the 

quest of the Southeasern Associatio) 
of Railroad and Utility Commission 
ers and the Southern Governor 
Conference. The commission antic 
pates that the December 7 hear 
will be the final hearing for th 
taking of testimony in these 
ceedings. Both cases involve rai 
class rates from, to and within t& 
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erritory west of the Rocky Moun- 
ains which was not included in the 
Docket No. 28300 adjustment of 
May 30, 1952. : 
» Motor Carrier Tonnage 4.2 Per 
Sent Under Last Year: Tonnage 
transported by intercity motor car- 
iers during the second quarter of 
1954 was 4.2 per cent below the vol- 
ime handled during the same period 
ast year, according to the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc. This is 
he third consecutive quarter in 
which motor carrier tonnage fell be- 
ow the corresponding periods of the 
revious year. The largest decrease, 
[4.8 per cent, was reported in Cen- 
tal Territory which embraces the 
tates of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan 
(lower peninsula) and Ohio. The 
sreatest gain over last year was re- 
sorted by carriers in Middlewestern 
Territory which includes the states 
x Iowa, Kansas, Missouri and Ne- 
praska where the tonnage handled 
was up to 23.2 per cent. 


Christmas Party 


(Continued from page 31) 


: carnival setup is considerable. 
he Dietzgen. party last year cost 
592.17 for about 200 children. 
‘raft Foods spent $2,500 for about 
50 children. A substantial portion 
f the budget went for a live show. 
oys averaged 75 to 80 cents apiece. 
Acme Steel budgeted $10,000 for a 
ittle more than 3,000 children. The 
ompany does not put on a show. 
‘t distributes its toys directly at the 
lant. Peterson Oven and its Good 
fellowship Club— together spend 
‘bout $600 on 150 children. Con- 
inental Illinois Bank spends an 
verage of $3 jper toy for about 
500 children. The entire party 
juns to around $10,000. 

' How the Christmas party helps 
wroduce a “family feeling” among 
he employes, according to the Con- 
inental Illinois Bank’s Glenn Ram- 
haw, i is best seen on the next work 
y, when two employes, who pre- 
jously haven’t had reason to talk 
months, start chatting. “My,” 
aims one, “I was amazed at your 
‘ommy. That boy certainly has 
rown since last year.” 
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UNION CLUB MOTOR LIVERY 


Chauffeur Driven 
CADILLAC LIMOUSINES 


Union Club has been the choice of distinguished families, 
industrial executives and visiting dignitaries since 1889. 


+ 
Local or Out.of Town — Day and Night Service 


1460 No. Clark St. MOhawk 4-0301 


BUSINESS TIES 


and TIE-ins 


Adver-TIES: Your slogan, logo, 
or product, as the motif in an 
attractively patterned, HAND 
MADE, regular or bow-tie, will 
lend unified. spark to your 
sales, convention, anniver- 
sary, or other special ac- 
tivity . . an_ effective 
moving display to fire 

up your personnel, 


LABELS 
and DECALS 
of every 
Description 


CALL OR WRITE US 
So We Can Serve You 


Check these Products....... 
ALL MADE IN OUR MODERN FACTORIES 

Shipping Tags 

Production Tags 

Die-Cut Tags 

Inventory Tags 

Manifold Tags 

Carbon Slip Tags 

Tag Envelopes 

Labels 

Decals & Transfers 

of All Kinds 


2435 N. SHEFFIELD AVE. 


Diversey 8-6000 


Gif- TIES: Honor re- 
lationships with pro- 
fessional colleague or favored 
customer with a Gif-TIE, subtly 
or boldly designed around a 
mutual business motif . . . or 
2 perhaps a regular attractive 
haberdashery pattern .. . 
either one duly personalized 
with your name on the label. 
The best way to say that you 
thought enough to give the 
most uniquel 


Adver-TIES or Gif-TIES ... 
top quality in any quantity 
. . - one unit or a million! 


Write TODAY. Specify in- § 
terest in Gift or Adver-TIES. 


AMERICAN 
MODERN FACTORIES IN BL eb oe we co. 
CHICAGO and) NEENAH, WIS. TRADE MARK 320 5 FRANKLIN st. 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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MOVING 
STORAGE 
PACKING 
Estimates Without Olligation 


ALL PHONES 


Plaza 2-4000 


Local and Nationwide Moving 
Agent for Allied Van Lines 
Complete Commercial Services 
@ Personnel Moving 
® Office Removals 
® Merchandise Storage 
@ Record Storage 
1891 — OUR 64TH YEAR — 1954 


EMPIRE 


WAREHOUSES, INC. 


General Offices 
52nd & Coftage Grove Ave. 


CHOOSE MAIER-LAVATY 


UNIFORMS 


FOR EVERY NEED 


invest in 
__ good appearance... 
| for the best 
lasting impression! 


Write for com- 
plete informa- 
tion and illus- 
trations... 
ask about 
other types of 
uniforms in 
which you 
may be inter- 
ested. M-L 
makes all 
kinds! 


315 S. Peoria St., Dept. CC, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Southwest Sales: 28th and Central Park Avenue 


Three-Way Auto Mirror 


Liberty Mirror Division of Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford Glass Company in 
Brackenridge, Pa., has adapted the 
science of optical coatings to auto- 
mobile rear-view mirrors to reduce 
highway glare and increase driving 
safety. A front-surface “beam split- 
ter” reflects only selected wave 
lengths and gives an image of dif- 
ferent color and light intensity for 
each driving condition. Using a 
small control lever on the under- 
side of the new mirror, the driver 
can adjust for daylight driving, 
normal night driving, and very-high- 
glare night driving. Three micro- 
scopically thin coatings of oxide 
materials are what reduce the glare. 


Pocket Tape Recorder 


Midgetape is a new pocket-size 
tape recorder made by Mohawk 
Business Machines Corporation, 944 
Halsey St., Brooklyn 33, N. Y. It is 
81% inches long, just under four 
inches wide and weighs about three 
pounds. Priced at $229.50, the device 
is battery operated and is said to be 
the only recorder on the market that 
is cartridge loaded and requires no 
tape threading. 


Photo Typesetter 


Halber Corporation, 4151 Mont- 
rose Ave., Chicago 41, is prepared to 
sell or lease its latest table model 
Typro, photographic typesetting and 
lettering machine. Typro employs 
snap-in interchangeable magazines, 
each holding ten to 20 fonts. The 
manufacturer says that an unskilled 
operator can produce lettering at a 
cost of less than two cents a word. 


Emergency Lights 


Emergency exit lights and safety 
signs that have built-in batteries and 
a relay that provide automatic light 
when the regular source of power 
fails have been introduced by the 
Electric Cord Company, 195 Wil- 
liam St., New York City 38. Both 


wet and dry battery models are 
available, and special signs can be 
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New Products 


furnished to specification in any let: 
tering, color, or size. 


No Carbon Paper Needed 


Business forms that require n@ 
carbon paper. are available from 


800 Germantown St., | 
Ohio. The special paper used if 
smudge proof and it is said to give 
legible copies when written on by 
hand, by typewriters, or by busi) 
ness machines. 


Pet Spray 


There are five jobs to do it 
grooming a dog or cat, and Pe 
Kleen, an aersol-type foam dry bath 
does them all at once, says Bostwi 
Laboratories, Bridgeport 5, Conn 
The five jobs are cleansing, deodo 
izing, de-itching, de-fleaing and bac 
teria- -curbing. The product is pack 
aged in a push-button can and need) 
no water: The makers say it take: 
the struggle and mess out of pe 
bathing. Pet-Kleen is available a 
department, drug, grocery and pe 
stores. 


Bar Stock Automation 


A development that puts end-hea’ 
ing of bar stock for upsetting on — 
completely automatic basis is aly 
nounced by Gas Appliance Servic 
Inc., 1211 Webster Ave., Chicago 1*) 
It consists of a mechanical hoppey 
feed unit for use with the company 
Roto-Flame furnace. Based on us 
with a furnace with a 39-inch hea 
zone, and heating two inches of th 
end of five-eighths inch bar sto 
the capacity is 600 pieces an hour. 


Easier Paper Handling 


If money or just plain paper slif 
through your fingers, you may hay 
a use for Sortkwik, a fingertip prep® 
ration that makes paper handlin 
easier. The product leaves a greas 
less, stainless, tacky film that is sal 
to allow even the slipperiest pape 
to be sorted on a non-skid basis. Le 
Products Company, 2736 Lyne 
Avenue South, Minneapolis, i 
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THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION 
OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
Four Thousand Four Hundred Chicago Area Companies 


Seven Thousand Five Hundred Chicago Area Executives 


It represents all kinds and sizes of In- 
dustry from Advertising, Amusements and 
Accountants; through Lawyers, Merchants, 
Millers; to Warehouse Men and World 
Traders. 


It represents you and your company in working to im- 
prove and promote Chicago and to provide business serv- 
| - ices for your company. It is the only overall business 
Association in the Chicago Metropolitan Area. It is the 
chamber of commerce for Chicago. Support it with your 
full dues quota and your personal participation. 


This Is The Fiftieth Year Your Association 
Has Served Chicago Business 


THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY 


One North La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Ilinois FRanklin 2-7700 
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manufacturer. Sortkwik comes in 
plastic containers retailing for 50 


cents. 


Batch-Type Lab Oven 


Burdett Manufacturing Company, 


3433 W. Madison St., Chicago 24, 
announces a line of batch-type ovens 
designed for precision laboratory 
testing and small parts production. 
Of the heavy duty convection type, 
the ovens come in either electric or 
gas-fired models. 


Laboratory Dishwasher 


Many scientists who spend much 
of laboratory time washing test 
tubes, flasks, beakers and other glass- 
ware should soon be freed of such 
tasks according to the Chemical Rub- 
ber Company, Cleveland, O., which 
has introduced a fully automatic 
dishwasher adapted especially for 
laboratory use. Among other spe- 
cialized features, the dishwasher 
comes with special racks which ac- 
commodate over 90 per cent of the 
most-used laboratory glassware. The 
unit, called the Labwasher, is being 
manufactured for Chemical Rubber 


Company by the Electric Appliance 
Division of Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation. 


Mighty Motor 


General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., has developed a 
rocket propulsion motor capable of 
producing in excess of 20,000 pounds 
of thrust — which, in non-technical 
language, is equal to the power of 
two 2,000 - horsepower locomotives 
pulling a train at sea level. Although 
the new motor is under security 
wraps for the present, G.E. believes 
it has a number of applications in- 
cluding aircraft and torpedo propul- 
sion, glider takeoff and landings, air- 
craft braking, catapult energizers, 
rocket boosters and landing craft 
boosters. Ihe company says the pro- 
pulsion motor is made of non-criti- 
cal materials, can be economically 
mass-produced and uses propellants 
readily available. 


Fire-Resistant Panels 


Self - extinguishing, fire - resistant 
translucent fiberglas panels — de- 
signed for highly-specialized installa- 


Insist on GARDINER METAL PRODUCTS 
The Quality Line 


SOLDER — BABBITT 
GARDINER LEAD PIPE 


All Sizes and Weights in Cut Lengths or Coils — A Complete Line 


Type Metal — Electrotype Metal — White Metal Alloys 


Gardiner Metal Co. 


Tel. Virginia 7-0100 


2514 W. 48th Pl. 


Chicago 32, Ill. 


tions in critical fire areas —are now | 
being produced under the trade 
name, ““Alsynite 200-FR,” by the Al- | 
synite Company of America, San’ 
Diego, Calif. Made of recently-de- 
veloped resins, the new panels are’ 
available in standard corrugations; 
and flat sheets, and in three colors —" 
maize, light green and opal. 


Concrete Patch 


The Hallemite Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland 13, Ohio, says 
you can quickly and easily repair! 
chuck holes and breaks in concrete) 
floors and also securely fasten ma- 
chinery, hand rails, seats or equip- 
ment with its new “Por-Rok Quick: 
Setting Cement.” The compound, 
according to the company, replaces 
critical lead and sulphur for most 
bolt-setting operations, Patches are: 
ready for light traffic in only 15% 
minutes after application, normal 
trucking in 30 minutes, and heavy 
loads in one hour. The compound’s: 
compression strength is reported to 
be 4,500 pounds per square inch. 


‘W alkie-Recordall’ 


Miles Reproducer Company, New) 
York 3, N. Y., has come up with they 
“Walkie-Recordall,” a 9-lb., battery) 
operated, briefcase - housed device) 
that is said to be able to make on 
the-spot sound recordings up to fo 
hours. The company says the rey 
corder has a sensitive microphone 
that is capable of recording audible 
speech within a 60-foot radius. IV 
can operate in the closed briefcase 
permitting “recording of conversa 
tion, undetected, insuring uninhi 
ited response.” 


Photo Roll Processor 


A continuous, daylight type proc) 
essor for photographic paper in roll) 
has been announced by Remingtory 
Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. The machine cz 
handle paper up to 5 inches wid 
and 350 feet in length and has a¥ 
operating speed of 10 feet per mit 
ute. The processing. cycle is ay 
minutes. 


Wide-Range Sprinkler 
A spray-type sprinkler said to be 


able to cover a greater area th 
does any standard type using 
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same water pressures and amounts 
is announced by Globe Automatic 
Sprinkler Company, 250 Park Ave., 
New York City 17. Dhe firm says 
its new product will cover up to 130 
square feet per sprinkler as against 
100 square feet for the conventional 
sprinkler, thus reducing installa- 
tion costs from 10 to 30 per cent. 


Smaller Bulb 


Smaller 200-watt light bulbs are 
now being produced by General 
Electric Corporation’s lamp division, 
Cleveland 12. The new bulb, an 
inch shorter and five-eighths of an 
inch smaller in diameter than ex- 
isting 200-watt bulbs, will not be 
available on retail counters for sev- 
eral months. The company says it 
san be used to increase the light out- 
out from fixtures now using 150-watt 


bulbs. 
Magni fying Tweezers 


_ If your eyesight isn’t as good as 
it used to be, Hilco Engineering 
Sompany of Genoa City, Wis., may 
nave just the product for you. It’s 
their 4X “Miracle Tweezers that 
make the job of extracting slivers 
ind burrs easier by means of an at- 
ached magnifying glass. Retailing 
it $2, the tweezers are made in 
solingen, Germany. 


dhesive for Glass Fibre 


_ Insulam is the answer of Paisley 
roducts, Inc., 630 W. 51st St., New 
fork City 19, to the problem of 
aking glass fibre insulation pads 
nd blankets adhere to sheet metal, 
dluminum foil, fabrics and wall- 
oards. The product is a self-extin- 
fire-resistant laminating 
It is a synthetic resin 
mulsion with quick wet-tack and 
uction to hold) assemblies together 
ntil dry. It then is said to become 
. water-resistant film that will not 
upport combustion. 


Do You Have an Embezzler? 
(Continued from page 35) 

sue and authorize checks are not 

Iso responsible for balancing can- 

led checks against bank state- 

ients. 

e Limit employes’ authority to 

sh checks to “deposit only.” 

e Make company securities ac- 


cessible to several executives, 
just one. 

e Make 
checks. 

© Keep a close check on accounts 
receivable. 

© Compel every employe to take 
his vacation. Irregularities often 
show up when the erring employe 
is not in the office to cover up traces 
of his wrong doing. Anyone who 
objects to taking his vacation bears 
special checking. 


not 


frequent inventory 
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e Prosecute any employe found 
guilty of dishonesty. A surprising 
number of companies are willing to 
forgive and forget—thereby encour- 
aging more thefts. 

e Watch for the operation of 
gambling establishments near your 
plant or office. These pleasure spots 
present employes with a constant 
temptation. The Chicago Crime 
Commission puts it this way: “While 
the employer cannot regulate the 
habits of his personnel, he can exert 


roman 


DETROIT e ST. LOUIS e 


HARRIS STEEL Co. 


2300 W.BLOOMINGDALE AVE., CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


INDIANAPOLIS e 


MINNEAPOLIS e MILWAUKEE ° CEDAR RAPIDS 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
AND ENGINEERS 


INDUSTRIAL WIRING 
OF ALL TYPES 


KIL-BAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


2261 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


Lincoln 9-2200 
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Our business 
is protecting 
your business! 


Guard your and your family’s inter- 
est in your business with Pruden- 
tial’s ‘‘Ownership Control Plan.” 


The death of a business partner often 
forces the remaining partner to sell 
out in order to avoid unwanted 
partners or costly litigation. 


Through The Prudential’s “Owner- 
ship Control Plan,” you can be sure 
your business will remain in the 
right hands if death should remove 
you or your partner from the scene. 


MAIL THIS TODAY 
The Prudential, Newark, N. J. 
Send me, without obligation, your pam- 


r 
| 

I 

l 

| phlet “The Most Important Business De- 
| cision of Your Life.” 

I 

| 

I 

l 
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The PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America y Dh 


DADA 
A mutual life insurance company — 


SCREW MACHINE 
PRODUCTS 


Automatic & Hand Screw 
Brown & Sharpe Equipment 
Capacity Up to 23%” 
Warner-Swasey Turret Lathes 
Secondary Operations 
Milling - Drilling - Tapping 
Facilities Available For 
Light Mfg. and Assembly Work 
Capable of High Precision Work 


ALLIED SCREW MACHINE CO. 


1338 S. Michigan Ave. 
HArrison 7-3915 


SEeley 3-2765 


‘THE HAINES COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 


VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 


SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. » CHICAGO 12 


‘Bird - Cage’ Garage 


That “bird-cage” look on Chicago’s Public Garage Number One 


(pictured above in an artist’s conception) is supplied by the cur- 


tain of stainless steel wire strands that forms the outside walls. The 


strands, each consisting of seven wires twisted together, are 100 


feet long and set eight inches apart. They are anchored to the 
top and bottom of the building and, like violin strings, are pulled 


taut by turnbuckles to apply 1,000 pounds of tension. The. struc- 


ture, one of nine scheduled downtown municipal garages, is near- 


ing completion on Wacker Drive between State and Dearborn 


streets. Shaw, Metz and Dolio, architects, designed the unusual 


building, and the wire strands were made by American Steel and 


Wire Division of U. S. Steel Corporation. The strands are capable 


of retaining the force of an auto moving 40 miles an hour. 


his influence . . . toward eradicating 
all illegal establishments which may 
undermine the security of his busi- 
ness .The commission has re- 
ceived frequent requests from busi- 
ness concerns and their lawyers to 
force closing or gambling estab- 
lishments . . .” 

e Provide adequate supervision of 
all personnel who may be in a posi- 
tion to steal. Dishonesty thrives 
when executives are not close 
enough to their subordinates to 
know about conditions that may 
cause dishonesty—i.e., personal or 


family illness, high living, bad 
companions. 
“Intelligent counseling would 


probably save many employes from 


4 


ruin and prevent company lossé 
as well,’ advises the commission. § 

Case 36-S-71 could have been) 
prevented if the boss of a construcy) 


“tion company had been closer te} 


his assistant superintendent. Th 
young man built a house usin 
$1,000 worth of company material, 
He was caught when an enviows 
neighbor phoned the constructiol 
company to complain that so-and-s 
was taking lumber from the com} 
pany lot. Tighter inventory con 
trol would have also helped say 
this man from disgrace. ‘ 
Likewise, the supervisor of 
financial institution should ha 
known that trouble was bre 
when a $10,000-a-year executive 
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an visiting the nearby race track. 
sut nobody paid any attention—un- 
il a shortage of $192,000 had .been 
liscovered. This embezzler had sold 
ecurities which customers had de- 
yosited and also borrowed heavily 
m his firm’s credit. 


THE AVERAGE DISHONEST 
EMPLOYE* 


ge_____+_________average 35 years 
oldest 62 years 
youngest 17 years 


peers runeeeesen 2 = male 93 Yo 
female 7% 

Term of 

mployment______average 9 years, 3 months 


longest 36 years 
shortest 3 days 
ferm Before 
tarting to Steal.average 6 years, 5 months 
~ longest 29 years 
shortest 3 days 


“erm of Stealing 

sefore Discovery_.average 3 years, 2 months 
longest 20 years 

shortest 3 days 


Source: Crime Loss Prevention, Conti- 
ental Casualty Company. 


tends In Finance and Business 


(Continued from page 10) 


eeds and fewer people,” says Wil- 
iam C. Foster, president of the 
anufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
on. “And we're running into a 
ortage of teachers who will pro- 
ide the future engineers.” The in- 
ustry is attempting to solve the 
oblem by promoting scientific 
aining through about 800 scholar- 
ips and fellowships with an annual 
lue of $1.5 million, as well as sev- 
al million dollars in prizes to high 
thool students and research grants 
» educational institutions. 


i 


Time-Off Pay — Five-sixths of 
icago firms, according to the Of 
e Management Association of Chi- 
go, pay office workers for absence 
hile on jury duty, two-thirds for 
dings, two-fifths for personal 
asiness, and two-thirds for special 
ligious holidays. 

Overtime pay practices are gener- 
ly the same, although some firms 
ry time and a half for time in ex- 
ss of the normal day, while others 
e a weekly basis. Over half of the 
mpanies pay overtime rates for 
1e worked on the sixth day of anv 
ek, and one-fifth pay double time 
Sundays and the seventh day 
orked. 


e Good News for Kids — Best pos- 
sible business news for the small fry 
is the word that America’s toy busi- 
ness may pass the billion-dollar mark 
this year for the first time. A pre- 
Christmas survey by the Toy Manu- 
facturers of the U. S. A. says that in 
some quarters business is as much as 
12 per cent ahead of last year. Be- 
hind the industry’s optimism is the 
increasing birthrate and 1614 million 
children under five years of age. 
Among the new outlets for lower- 
priced toys are 11,000 super-markets. 
As recently as 1950, toys were sold 
by less than 2,000 supers. 


¢ Credit Life Growth — Credit life 
insurance — which repays the loan 
of a borrower in the event of death 
—has increased tenfold since 1943, 
reports the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. At the start of the year there 
was $8.7 billion outstanding, cover- 
ing 17.8 million loans that averaged 


.$490 apiece. Ten years earlier 1.8 


million loans were covered by insur- 
ance of $275 million. 

Credit life is written in two ways, 
as group insurance or as ordinary 
insurance. Group ownership totals 
$6.9 billion and ordinary credit life, 
$1.8 billion. The loans covered are 
usually of short duration. 


¢ Stockholder Income — While the 
New York Stock Exchange and its 
member firms are working overtime 
to broaden the base of stock owner- 
ship, a major steel company releases 
figures to prove that its ownership 
base already is very broad. Based on 
returns from 140,000 of its 280,000 
individual stockholders, the com- 
pany says that 56 per cent have in- 
comes of less than $5,000 a year. 
Fifty-three per cent had incomes less 
than the average paid the company’s 
steelworkers. 
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A. J. BOYNTON 


AND COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL 
COUNSELORS 


A Competent 
Engineering 
Organization 


Committed to Rendering 
Accurate and Efficient 


ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 


TOR THE 
PLANNING 
CONSTRUCTING 
OPERATING 
OF 
INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS 
AND 
EQUIPMENT 


109 N. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
CENTRAL 6-8442 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 
in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 

Lead & special mixture coatings. 
facilities in 


Operating largest 


the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 


WHOLESALERS OF EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 


35 Years Serving Midwestern Electrical Needs 


EFENGEE © 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 
965 W. Chicago Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 


Phone SEeley 8-3500 


22 TRUNK LINES TO SERVE YOU BETTER 


WAUKEGAN BRANCH: 
INTERSTATE ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


1020 Greenwood Avenue 
Wevkegen, Ill. » ONtario 2-1194 
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KLEIN TOOLS 
for 
LINEMEN 


ELECTRICIANS 
MECHANICS 


Mathias & Sons 


KLEIN cx 


7200 McCORMICK ROAD © CHICAGO 45, ILLINOIS 


CONTRACT 
MANUFACTURING 


To Your Exact Specifications 


METAL FABRICATING — ASSEMBLY 
RIVETING — WELDING — BRAZING 
SOLDERING — FINISHING 
PACKING — SHIPPING 


Small or Large Quantities 
Phone “LEE” for Prompt Service 


The Foster Co. 


759 W. Polk St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
HAymarket 1-0878 


TIN PLATE 
TERNE PLATE 
BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 


Strips 
Circles 
Scrap 


| NEvada 8-4100 | 


LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 


' COMPANY 
923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


New Farm Policy 


(Continued from page 18) 


ambitious farmer to add additional 
acreage up to the limit of his imple- 
ment and tractor capacity. In fact, 
some sort of financial guarantee, 
similar to the FHA setup, could be 
considered in order to accelerate 
this movement. Through proper ad- 
ministration, emphasis would be 
given toward making the small to 
medium size farm more _ efficient 
through a proper amount of addi- 
tional acreage. This movement is 
happening right along, and it is 
not in opposition to the ideal of a 
“family size farm.’ It is only recog- 
nizing that mechanization has in- 
creased very definitely the size of 
what a “family size farm” should 
actually be. 


If some such plan were adopted, 
which gave some long-range hope 
for a gradual adjustment for the 
agricultural economy on a sound 
basis, then I would think that much 
of the political opposition to flex- 
ible (and lower) price support pol- 
icies would be minimized. 

In time the farm economy could 
be prosperous on a lower price level, 
because individual production would 
be greater, and therefore, the coun- 
try would approach a time when 
supply and demand would prevail. 


Consumption Stimulated 


During a period of gradual 
shrinking down of farm prices, con- 
sumption would be stimulated and 
gradually prices would serve once 
more its historic role as regulator— 
first, of consumption; and later, of 
production. This would be an im- 
portant accomplishment, but there 
is another benefit not recognized 
generally, and that is the point that 
with lower prices, there would be 
an annual saving in the food bill 
of all non-farm people of the coun- 
try, which after all, are five out of 
every six people. These savings in 
the food budget would give buying 
power to this five-sixths of the pop- 
ulation to take up and absorb the 
increased out-put of industrial prod- 
ucts, which would in turn be pro- 
duced by the workers added to in- 
dustry and released from agricul- 
ture. 

The weakness of either side in 
the present high support versus flex- 
ible support issue, is that neither 


Houser’s Statistics 


Following, in condensed form, are some 
the statistical data contained in the Hous 
memorandum: 
A. MECHANIZATION AND ELECTRIEE 
CATION. y 


Tractors Percentage 
on Farms of Farms 
Year (Thousands) Electrified 
1919 246 1.6% © 
1934 1048 10.9% 
1939 1545 28.9% 
1952 4400 90.6% 
B. OUTPUT (1935 to 1939=100). 
Output Crop — 
per Producti 
Year Man Hour Year Per Ac 
1920 81 1920-24 
1930 87 1930-34 
1940 112 1940-44 
1953 176 1953 
C. POPULATION (in millions). 
% of 
Total Pop. 
Year Farm Urban . on Farms? 
1920 32.0 54.2 30.1% | 
1930 30.5 69.0 24.9% | 
1940 30.5 74.4 23.2% | 
1952 24.8 100.5 15.9% — 
D. NUMBER OF FARMS AND SIZE. 
: Number Avera 
Year (in Thousands) Acreay 
1920 6,448 148 
1930 6,289 157 
1940 6,097 174 
1950 5,382 215 
course of itself leads to a sound 


solution of the problem. Those w 
favor the high support side c 
tainly give no help to the gre 
mass of consumers constituting five 
sixths of the population. Those whe 
take the other side of flexible sup 
port give no hope to the farmer) 
who sees only a lower price for hi 
product and no offsetting benefits) 


Over a period of years, industr® 
can absorb a steady release of work: 
ers from agriculture. It has in the 
past to the extent of four to five 
millions since 1940, and it surel® 
can in the future. Why isn’t it log 
ical for the Administration to & 
plain these facts to the public ane 
show the soundness of a plan wher 
the same equipment and fewer fart 
workers can produce our needé 
food stuffs? 


As the number of farms and @! 
farm workers diminish, the ageregat i 
amount of national income goin 
for agricultural products could 6 
reduced, and yet, the individual 
farmer would be as well or be 
off than before. The emphasis 
every respect should be to be 
the mechanized family farm. 
tainly a free supply and demane 
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rice level would put some restraint 
n the development of the over- 
zed, completely mechanized, one- 
rop type of operation, such as we 
ave seen developed in wheat and 
otatoes. 


In conclusion, political consider- 
tions and the harm that can come 
fom too rapid change dictate a 
upport policy which at best is an 
xpedient stopgap. I am sure the 
ublic would respond and under- 
‘and the continuance of such ex- 
edient policy, if along with it, 
vere was the recognition of long- 
rm trends and the beginning of 
sound long-range program. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


gned for use in meeting unusual 
emands for current which are 
ther so seasonal, so temporary, or 
» low in load factor that it is not 
9onomic to extend either an orig- 
1al power line or a second line for 
rotection. ~ 


Self-Service at Kroch’s — Chi- 
igo now has a gift shop that oper- 
es on the super-market principle. 

is Kroch’s and Brentano’s new 
Darty and gift center” at 62 E. 
andolph St. Formerly known as 
iennison’s, the store was remodeled 
,a cost of $100,000 to permit adap- 
ition of the self-service idea. Clerks 
e still available, however, for 
ose shoppers who wish assistance. 


Improved Greyhounds — N ow 
aveling the highways daily from 
icago to Miami, Los Angeles, New 
rk, and Boston are the first of 
yhound Lines’ new 43-passenger 
enicruisers.” The new coaches 
ture a raised level for sightseeing 
ough six-foot tinted windows and 
ve air conditioning and lavatory 
ilities. Greyhound has ordered 
) of the $49,000 vehicles. 


Atoms and Your Diet — Atomic 
€rgy can be used to sterilize meats 
thout danger to humans, states Dr. 
yward Bottlieb of Bjorksten Re- 
Laboratories’ radiochemical 
vision in Madison, Wis. Dr. Bott- 
b says that atomic radiation of 
sat kills bacteria, sterilizes the 

"at without heating, and produces 
s off-flavor than canning. 


A 

A-Z Letter Service__ 

Allied Radio Corp... 
George Brodsky 


Allied Screw Machine Co... 44 
American Neckwear Mfg. Co. 
Food Research & Advertising 
Asbestos & Magnesia Materials Co., The 35 
pee eee BD 
_ e+) 
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Atlas Tag Co._ 
Aviation Developments, Inc._ 
Jaycraft Co. 


Battey & Childs 


Blackhawk Machine Co,» === 34 
Boynton, “A: J-,) Co. === 45 
Marsteller, Gebhardt & Reed, Inc. 
Browne-Morse Co. pee SL. 
Don Harding Advertising 
Cc 
Caspers) Tint Plate Co; 3. eS 8s 
Gheese Products sGoje2 a 38. 


Scantlin & Co. 

Chicago Association of Commerce & 

Industry _ 

Chicago Belting Co. 
Spaulding Advertising Service 

Chicago Electric Co. = _ 34 
Frank J. Slauf 

Chicago Heart Association __.____ 28 

Chicago Name Plate Co..__ anv Oe 

Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Railway 36 
The Caples Company 

Chicago Steel Tank Div., U. S. 


Sndustries, “Inc. 4. 9 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Ince. 

Chicago Tramrail Corporation ove es =F, 
Marsteller, Gebhardt & Reed, Inc. 

Chicago Viribuné — _B. C. 


E. H. Brown Advertising Agency 
Clearing Industrial District 


D 


DeLeuw, Cather & Co._ 
Doering, C., & Son, Inc. = 
H. A. Hooker Advertising Agency 


Donnelley Corp., Reuben H.__________ 31 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
E 
Edmanson-Bock Caterers _... en A 
Edward Sanaternium 22> 26, 


Robertson, Buckley & Gotsch, Inc. 
Efengee Electrical Supply Co. __________- 45 
Myron Geren 
Electronics Aides —________ 
Empire Warehouses, Inc. ee 40 
Englewood Electrical Supply Con. 1 
Roy D. Zeff & Associates 
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Advertisers’ Index 


Agencies listed in italics 


Foster Co., The _ 


Gardiner Metal Co. 2 ees 


Haines Co., The 

Harrington, J. J., & Co._ 

Harris ‘Steel, Company—"- = == 43 
Spaulding Advertising Service 


Kane _ Service, 
Frank C. Nahser, Inc. 

Kedzie Protective Patrol... sO384 

Kil-Bar Electric Co., Inc. 

Kiwi Coders Corporation_ 

Klein, Mathias, & Sons 


Kurtz, Godfrey H., & Associates ____ cs 33 
L 
Lou Steel Products Co, 46 
M 
Maier-Lavaty Company —________ 40 
Cruttenden & Eger Associates 
McCauley, James H., & Sons, Inc__________ 26 
Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard 28 
J. R. Pershall 
P 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co... 23 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc. 
Personnel Laboratory, The —________- 33 


Prudential Insurance Co. of America __ 44 
Calkins & Holden, Carlock, McClinton 
& Smith, Inc. 


Ss 
St. Paul Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 35 
Schrade-Batterson Co. --_-_____ 30 
Dancer-Fitzgerald & Sample, Inc. 
Sheridan; Lc), .& G0.,2 = ee 10 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
Slattery-Bigelow, Inc. __________- 25 
Spaulding Advertising Service 
Standard!'Oil Go:24 Se 32 
D’Arcy Advertising Company 
Steel) Supply Co. = es I. B. C. 
Jewell F. Stevens Adv. Co. 
Stock Yard Ton 2.2 eee 8 
U 


Union Club Motor Livery— 
United Air Lines, Inc 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
United States Steel Corp 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION  RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF GONGRESS 

OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (TITLE 39, UNITED 

STATES CODE, SECTION 233) 


OF COMMERCE Magazine, published monthly 
at Barrington, Illinois, for October 1, 1954. 

1. The names and ‘addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher, Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry, 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Illi- 
nois; Editor, Alan Sturdy, 1 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its mame and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent 
or more of total amount of stock. If not owned 
by a corporation, the names and addresses of 
the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a partnership or other unincorporated firm, 
its mame and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) The Owner: 


The Chicago Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry, 1 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Presi- 
dent, Arthur Leonard, 1 N. La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Executive Officer, Thomas Coulter, 1 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 

Sn ioue known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other sccurities are: (If there are none 
so state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 8 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner. 

(Signed) ALAN STURDY, 
Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of September, 1954. 

(Seal) (Signed) ROBERT BEAN. 
(My commission expires July 11, 1956.) 
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Stop me...If... 


Teacher—‘‘What is capital punishment?” 

Pupil (whose father is a big business 
man)—“It’s when the government sets up 
business in competition with you, and then 
takes all your profits with taxes in order 
to make up its losses.” 


One housewife to another, over the back 
fence: “I got to thinking yesterday—you 
know how you'll do when the television set 
is broken.” 


The golfer, rushing his wife to the hospi- 
tal, didn’t get theré in time, and the baby 
was born on the institution’s front lawn. 
Later when he received the bill, one of the 
items listed was “Use of Delivery Room, 
$25.” He paid for everything except this, 
and wrote a letter to the hospital, explain- 
ing that his wife had never even been in 
the delivery room. The hospital’s adminis- 
trator, also a golfer, read the letter and sent 
a new bill, reading, “Greens Fee, $25.” 


The devil was always challenging St. 
Peter to a game of baseball, but St. Peter 
never took him up. Finally, the Dodgers, 
the Giants and the Yanks all went to 
heaven. So naturally St. Peter called up the 
devil. 

“Now I'll play you that game of baseball,” 
he said. 

“You'll lose,” said the devil. ““You’ll lose!” 

“Oh, yeah?” replied St. Peter. “Right 
now, I’ve got the greatest collection of base- 
ball players you ever saw.” 

“You'll lose,” said the devil. “You’ll lose!” 

“What makes you so sure we’ll lose?” 

“Because,” laughed the devil, “We have 
all the umpires down here.” 


, 


He stood on the stern of the promenade 
deck as his ship moved out into the river, 
admiring a graceful seagull as it hovered, 
swooped and dipped to recover some bits of 
food that had been thrown from the galley. 

“Oi,” said Meyer, “What a pretty 
pigeon.” 

“That's a gull,” said a more experienced 
traveler with withering scorn. 

“I don't care,” said Meyer, “Gull or boy, 
it’s a pretty pigeon.” 


Up to 16 a lad may be a Boy Scout. After 
that, he’s a Girl Scout. 


A woman arrived for the wedding late. 
As she came rushing up to the door, an 
usher approached her for her invitation. 

“I have none,” she snapped. 

“Are you a friend of the groom?” asked 
the usher. 

“Certainly not!” the woman replied. “I’m 
the bride’s mother.” 


Two friends were talking. “Was your 
uncle’s mind vigorous and sane up to the 
very last?’ asked one. 

“We don’t know, yet,” replied the other. 
“His will won’t be read until next week.” 


Pat: “Have you christened the new baby 
verry a 
' Mike: “We have.” 

Pat: “And what did ye call it?” 

Mike: “Hazel.” 

Pat: “Shure an’ with 223 saints to name 
it after you have to go and name it after a 
nut!” 


oe, 


The teacher was examining the class « 
the moral law, and asked for a definiti 


~ of “Sins of Omission.” 


A bright boy was quick with the answ 
— “Sins we should have committed a: 
didn’t.” 

e 


Two cannibals met in a mental instil 
tion. One was tearing out pictures of m«e 
women, and children from a magazit 
stuffing them into his mouth, and eati 
them. 

“Tell me,’ said the other, “is that ¢ 
hydrated stuff any good?” 


“I am going to kiss you before I g 
said the young man who had outstayed © 
welcome. ~ 

“Do it now while I’m still young,” — 
plied the girl, wearily. 


‘Does your husband work at anythin) 
“Oh, yes. He peddles balloons whene’ 
there’s a parade in town. What does ye 
husband. do?” 
“He sells smoked glasses during eclip 
of the sun.” 


“Down where I live,” said the Texan, ~ 
grew a pumpkin so big that when we cu 
my wife used one-half of it for a cradle. 

“Well,” smiled the man from Chica 
“that’s nothing. A few days ago, right h” 
two full grown policemen were found as}) 
on one beet.” Ei 


° 

If all the cars in the country were | 

end to end, 90 per cent of the dri) 
would pull out to pass the car ahead. 


" 


Lae 
me 
Les 


ins ee 


. 


“This is going to be a tough one!” 


